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THE HERO’S WAGE. 


{**The Central News Agency states, that in con- 
sideration of the gallantry displayed by the non-com- 
missioned officers and men at Rorke’s Drift, the issue 
has been sanctioned of one pair of trousers and one 
flannel shirt to each man who was present on the occa- 
sion, to compensate for damage done to their clothing.” 
— Daily News.) 

I HELD my post the grim night through, 
The savage foe before me; 

For England’s sake the sword I drew,— 
The bonny land that bore me. 


Not mine to think of wrong or right, 
Of party creeds or glories ; 

I do my duty with my might, 
And die for Whigs or Tories. 


They say, had Gladstone governed us, 
That man of gloom and mystery, 
We should have battled for the Russ, 

And finished Turkish history. 


They say, had Layard in his pride 
Led British troops to action ; 

We should have fought on t’other side, 
With equal satisfaction. 


But seeing that it’s only Diz. 
(Man Saturday to back him), 

We find some chief of savages, 
And manfully attack him. 


Hurrah for England all the same! 
It’s heads we win, tails you lose, — 

Whatever be your blesséd name, 
Russians, or Turks, or Zulus. 


Britannia’s bound to rule the roast, 
And foes like hares to startle ; 

I like the man who hits the most, — 
So say I, — “Go it, Bartle!” 


Now —for our gallantry displayed — 
The Central News informs us, 

That with new shirts, upon parade, 
A grateful country warms us, 


The governors at home, d’ye see, 
Like us, to duty martyrs, 

May write themselves as K.C.B. 
Or strut about in garters. 


To make her soldiers spick and span, 
Out of her bounteous riches, 
England expects that every man 
This day shall wear — his breeches ! 


A gentle hint to Zulu foes, 
While we to pieces tear ’em, 

That ’tis, as annexation goes, 
The proper thing to wear ’em. 


Let stars and orders rain apace: 
We military mousers 

Owe to Victoria’s royal grace 
The order of the trousers, 





With cloth of red adorn our ranks, — 
But, as they're full of sick ones, 
Please make, my lords, with many thanks, 
Our blushing honors thick ones. 
Spectator. H. C. M. 


A DEAD TREE, 


THE field with buttercups is cloth of gold, 
Beneath the burning blue ; 

The tender tree-tops their last leaves unfold, 
And find their dreams are true. 


Yes, it is summer in the land, and all 
The flowers and birds rejoice ; 

Ah, that my heart could hearken to the call, — 
Put forth a leaf or voice ! 


Still, like a bare, dead tree, my thought, that 
grew, 
Stands changeless and the same ; 
No more can quickening fancies clothe anew, 
As with fresh leaves, the frame. 


“ Love lost, hope vanished, — what is thy dis- 
tress ?”’ 
Nay, ask not, — God alone 
Knows, and the heart knows its own bitter- 


ness, — ; 
And each must bear its own, 


Spectator. R. I. O. 


IN THE MINSTER. | 


UP spring, ye arches, to His praise. 
And you, ye painted windows, blaze ; 
So cast on pillars pale and floor 
Colors of like brilliant dye, 
As nature from her lavish store 
Poureth across the sunset sky. 
Rise, clustered shafts, and high upbear 
Weak human thought and feeble pray’r. 
Thunder, O organ! let your sound 
Circle beyond the farthest bound 
Of these restraining, massy walls : 
Break through the fretted vault, and make 
Fuller music in heavenly halls. 
Ye carvéd pinnacles, upraise 
Your clustered leaf and tendrils’ maze, 
Thus pointing, as a fountain toss’d, 
Skywards, to where the colored height 
Of roof, with mimic branches crost, 
Golden, glows down upon the sight. 
Yes, each mute stone, take up a voice 
In a grand anthem to rejoice, 
Peal forth an endless hymn of praise, 
Perpetual, chanting through the days 
The glory of the King of a s. 
Yet all that love and art can bring 
Will never half his glory sing ; 
Nor ever find oblation meet 
To be laid down at Jesus’ feet. 
Sunday Magazine. E. GARNETT. 

















ORIGEN 


From The Contemporary Review. 

ORIGEN AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 

CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
Il. 

In the last paper I endeavored to indi- 
cate some characteristic features in the 
position, the life, the works, the method, 
the influence of Origen. I wish now to 
give a general idea of his chief philosophic 
work — the treatise “ On First Principles ” 
— of its contents and of its spirit, in con- 
nection with the history of Christian 
thought. Origen was in the full course of 
his work at Alexandria when the work on 
first principles was written. He was 
probably at the time not much more than 
thirty years old, and still a layman; but 
there is no reason to think that he modified 
in apy important respects the opinions 
which he has expressed in it. It must, 
however, be remembered that the book 
was not written for simple believers, but 
for scholars — for those who were familiar 
with the teaching of Gnosticism and Pla- 
tonism; and with a view to questions 
which then first become urgent when men 
have risen to a wide view of nature and 
life. Non-Christian philosophies moved 
in a region of sublime abstractions, 
“ideas.” Origen felt that Christianity 
converts these abstractions into realities, 
the personal facts of a complete life; and 
he strove to express what he felt in the 
modes of thought and language of his 
age. He aimed at presenting the higher 
“knowledge ” (yv@orc) as an objective sys- 
tem. But in doing this he had no intention 
of fashioning two Christianities — a Chris- 
tianity for the learned and a Christianity 
for the simple. The faith was one, one 
essentially and unalterably, but infinite in 
fulness, so that the trained eye could see 
more of its harmonies, as it necessarily 
looked for more. Fresh wants made fresh 
truths visible. He who found much had 
nothing over; he who found little had no 
lack. 

The book is, as has been already said, 
the earliest attempt to form asystem of 
Christian doctrine, or rather a philosophy 
of the Christian faith. In this respect it 


marks an epoch in Christian thought, but 
no change in the contents of the Christian 
creed. The elements of the dogmatic 
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basis are assumed on the authority of the 
Church. The author’s object is, as he 
says, to show how they can be arranged as 
a whole, by the help either of the state- 
ments of Scripture or of the methods of 
exact reasoning. And, however strange or 
Startling the teaching of Origen may seem 
to us, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
this is the account which he gives of it. 
He takes for granted that all that he brings 
forward is in harmony with received teach- 
ing. He professes to accept as final the 
same authorities as ourselves.* 

The treatise consists of four books. It 
has been preserved for the most part only 
in an inexact Latin translation, but suffi- 
cient evidence remains to show that the 
translation gives the main thoughts cor- 


rectly. The composition is not strictly 
methodical. Digressions and repetitions 


interfere with the symmetry of the plan. 
But, to speak generally, the first book 
deals with God and creation (religious 
statics, if I may use the phrase); the sec- 
ond and third books with creation and 
Providence, with man and redemption 
(religious dynamics); and the fourth book 
with Holy Scripture. Or, to put the facts 
somewhat differently, the first three books 
contain the exposition of a Christian phil- 
osophy, gathered round the three ideas of 
God, the world, and the rational soul ; and 
the last gives the basis of it. Even in the 
repetitions (as on “the restoration of 
things ”)it is not difficult to see that each 
successive treatment corresponds with a 
new point of sight. 

Bearing these broad divisions in mind, 
we can enter a little further into detail. 
In the first book, then, Origen brings be- 
fore us the final elements of all religious 
philosophy — God, the world, rational 
creatures. After dwelling on the essential 
nature of God as incorporeal, invisible, in- 
comprehensible, and on the characteristic 
relations of the persons of the Holy Trin- 
ity to man, as the authors of being and 
reason and holiness, he gives a summary 
view of the end of human life; for the ele- 
ments of a problem cannot be really un- 
derstood until we have comprehended its 
scope. The end of life, then, according to 


* De Princ. Prat. 
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Origen, is the progressive assimilation of 
man to God by the voluntary appropria- 
tion of his gifts. Gentile philosophers 
had proposed to themselves the idea of 
assimilation to God, but Origen adds the 
means. “By the unceasing action of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit towards us, 
renewed at each successive stage of our 
advance, we shall be able,” he says, “ with 
difficulty perchance at some future time to 
look on .the holy and blessed life ; and, 
when once we have been enabled to reach 
that, after many struggles, we ought so to 
continue in it that no weariness may take 
hold on us. Each fresh enjoyment of that 
bliss ought to enlarge or deepen our de- 
sire for it; while we are ever receiving or 
holding with more ardent love and larger 
grasp the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit.” * 

But it will be said that this condition of 
progress, effort, assimilation, involves the 
possibility of declension, indolence, the 
obliteration of the divine image. If man can 
go forward he can go backward. Origen 
accepts the consequence, and finds in it 
an explanation of the actual state of men 
and angels. The present position of each 
rational being corresponds, in his judg- 
ment, with the use which he has hitherto 
made of the revelations and gifts of God. 
No beings were created originally immuta- 
ble in character. Some by diligent obe- 
dience have been raised to the loftiest 
places in the celestial hierarchy; others 
by perverse self-will and rebellion have 
sunk into the condition of demons. Others 
occupy an intermediate place, and are cap- 
able of being raised again to their first 
state, and so upwards, if they avail them- 
selves of the helps which are provided by 
the love of God. “Of these,” he adds, “I 
think, as far as I can form an opinion, that 
this order of the human race was formed, 
which in the future age, or in the ages 
which succeed, when there shall be a new 
heaven and a new earth, shall be restored 
to that unity which the Lord promises in 
his intercessory prayer.” ‘ Meanwhile,” 
he continues, “both in the ages which are 
seen and temporal, and in those which are 
not seen and eternal, all rational beings 


* De Princ. i. 3, 8. 
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who have fallen are dealt with according 
to the order, the character, the measure of 
their deserts. Some in the first, others in 
the second, some again even in the last 
times, through greater and heavier suffer- 
ings, borne through many ages, reformed 
by sharper discipline, and restored... 
stage by stage ... reach that which is 
invisible and eternal... .”* Only one 
kind of change is impossible. There is 
no such transmigration of souls as Plato 
pictured after the fashion of the Hindus in 
the legend of “ Er the son of Armenius.” 
No rational being can sink into the nature 
of a brute.t 

The progress of this discussion is inter- 
rupted by one single episode, which is 
characteristic of the time. How, Origen 
asks, are we to regard the heavenly bodies 
— the sun and moon and stars? Are they 
animated and rational? Are they the tem- 
porary abodes of souls which shall here- 
after be released from them? Are they 
finally to be brought into the great unity, 
when “God shall be all in all”? The 
questions, he admits, are bold; but he 
answers all in the affirmative, on what he 
holds to be the authority of Scripture.f 

In the second book Origen pursues at 
greater length that view of the visible 
world as a place of discipline and prepara- 
tion, which has been already indicated. 
He follows out as a movement what he 
had before regarded as a condition. The 
endless variety in the situations of men, 
the inequality of their material and moral 
circumstances, their critical spiritual dif- 
ferences, all tend to show, so he argues, 
that the position of each has been deter- 
mined in accordance with previous conduct. . 
And God in his ineffable wisdom has 
united all together with absolute justice, 
so that all these creatures, most diverse in 
themselves, combine to work out his pur- 
pose, while “their very variety tends to 
the one end of perfection.” All things 
were made for the sake of man and rational 
beings.§ Jt is through man therefore that 
this world, as God’s work, becomes com- 
plete and perfect. The individual is never 


* De Prine. i. 6. 2, f. 

t+ Id. i. 8, 4. 

t Id. i. 7; cf. c. Cels. v. 10, 11. 
§ Id. ii. 13 cf. c. Ceds. iv. 99. 
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isolated, though he is never irresponsible. 
At every moment he is acting and acted 
upon, adding something to the sum of the 
moral forces of the world, furnishing that 
out of which God is fulfilling his purpose. 
The difficulties of life, as Origen regards 
them, give scope for heroic effort and lov- 
ing service. The fruits of a moral victory 
become more permanent as they are gained 
through harder toil. The obstacles and 
hindrances by which man is hemmed in 
are incentives to exertion. His body is 
not a “ prison ” in the sense of a place of 
punishment only; it is a beneficent provis- 
ion for the discipline of beings to whom it 
furnishes such salutary restraints as are 
best fitted to further their moral growth.* 

This view of the dependence of the 
present on the past —to use the forms of 
human speech — seemed to Origen to re- 
move a difficulty which weighed heavily 
upon thoughtful men in the first age as it 
has weighed heavily upon thoughtful men 
in our own generation. Very many said 
then, what one of the most influential and 
rigorous philosophers of modern times said 
not long ago with a voice from the grave, 
that the sufferings and disparities of life, 
the contrasts of the Law and the Gospel, 
point to the action of rival spiritual powers, 
or to a Creator limited by something ex- 
ternal to himself. Not so, was Origen’s 
reply: they simply reveal that what we see 
is a fragment of a vast system in which we 
can do no more than trace tendencies, con- 
vergences, signs, and rest upon the historic 
fact of the Incarnation. In this respect 
he ventured to regard the entire range of 
being as “ one thought ” answering to the 
absolute perfect will of God, while “ we 
that are not all, as parts can see but parts 
— now this, now that.” ¢ 

And this seems to me to be the true 
meaning of his famous assertion that the 
power of God in creation was finite, and 
not infinite. It would, that is, be incon- 
sistent with our ideas of perfect order, and 
therefore with our idea of the divine being, 
that the sum of finite existence should not 
form one whole. “God made all things 
in number and measure.” The omnipo- 


* De Princ. ii. 2. 
t Id. ii. 5; 9. 5 





tence of God is defined (as we are forced 
to conceive) by the absolute perfections of 
his nature. “ He cannot deny himself.” * 

But it may be objected more definitely 
that our difficulties do not lie only in the 
circumstances of the present: that the 
issues of the present, so far as we can see 
them, bring difficulties no less overwhelm- 
ing: that even if we allow that this world 
is fitted to be a place of discipline for fallen 
beings who are capable of recovery, it is 
only too evident that the discipline does 
not always work amendment. Origen ad- 
mits the fact, and draws from it the conclu- 
sion that other systems of penal purifica- 
tion and moral advance follow. Accord- 
ing to him, world grows out of world, so to 
speak, till the consummation is reached. 
What is the nature, or position, or.consti- 
tution of the world to come he does not 
attempt to define. It is enough to believe 
that from first to last the will of him who 
is most righteous and most loving is ful- 
filled ; and that each loftier region gained 
is the entrance to some still more glorious 
abode above, so that all being becomes, as it 
were, in the highest sense a journey of the 
saints from mansion to mansion up to the 
very throne of God.t 

In order to give clearness to this view, 
Origen follows out in imagination the nor- 
mal course of the progressive training, 
purifying, and illumination of men in the 
future. He pictures them passing from 
sphere to sphere, and resting in each so 
as to receive such revelations of the provi- 
dence of God as they can grasp; lower 
phenomena are successively explained to 
them, and higher phenomena are indicated. 
As they look backward old mysteries are 
illuminated ; as they look forward unim- 
agined mysteries stir their souls with 
divine desire. Everywhere their Lord is 
with them, and they advance from strength 
to strength, through the perpetual supply 
of spiritual food. This food, he says, is 
the contemplation and understanding of 
God, according to its proper measure in 
each case and as suits a nature which is 
made and created. And this measure — 
this due harmony and proportion between 


* De Princ. ii. 9. 13 iv. 35 
+ Id. ii. 10. 
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aim and power (would that we could 
remember the truth !)—it is right that 
every one should regard even now who is 
beginning to see God, that is, to under- 
stand him in purity of heart.* 

But while Origen opens this infinite 
prospect of scene upon scene to faith, or 
hope, or imagination —call it as we may 
—he goes on to show that Scripture con- 
centrates our attention upon the next scene, 
summed up in the words, resurrection, 
judgment, retribution. Nowhere is he 
more.studiously anxious to keep to the 
teaching of the Word than in dealing with 
these cardinal.ideas. For him the resur- 
rection is not the reproduction of any par- 
ticular organism, but the preservation of 
complete identity of person, an identity 
maintained under new conditions, which 
he presents under the apostolic figure of 
the growth of the plant from the seed: the 
seed is committed to the earth and per- 
ishes, and yet the vital power which it 
contains gathers a new frame answering to 
its proper nature. Judgment is no limited 
and local act, but the unimpeded execu- 
tion of the absolute divine law by which 
the man is made to feel what he is and 
what he has become, and to bear the inex- 
orable consequences of the revelation. 
Punishment is no vengeance, but the just 
severity of a righteous king by which the 
soul is placed at least on the way of purifi- 
cation. Blessedness is no sensuous joy or 
indolent repose, but the opening vision of 
the divine glory, the growing insight into 
the mysteries of the fulfilment of the 
divine counsels.f 

In the third book Origen discusses the 
moral basis of his system. This lies in 
the recognition of free-will as the inaliena- 
ble endowment of rational beings. But 
this free-will does not carry with it the 
power of independent action, but only the 
power of receiving the help which is ex- 
tended to each according to his capacity 
and needs, and therefore just responsi- 
bility for the consequences of action. 
Such free-will offers a sufficient explana- 
tion, in Origen’s judgment, for what we 
see, and gives a stable foundation for what 
we hope. It places sin definitely within 
the man himself, and not without him. It 
preserves the possibility of restoration 
while it enforces the penalty of failure. 
“ God said,” so he writes, “‘ Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.’ 
Then the sacred writer adds, ‘ And God 
made man: in the image of God made he 


* De Princ. ii. 11. 6 f 
t Id. ii. 10. 
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him.’ This therefore that he says, ‘In 
the image of God made he him,’ while he 
is silent as to the likeness, has no other 
meaning than this, that man received the 
dignity of the image at his first creation ; 
while the perfection of this likeness is 
kept in the consummation (of all things); 
that is, that he should himself gain it by 
the efforts of his own endeavor, since the 
possibility of perfection had been given 
him at the first. ... .” * 

Such a doctrine, he shows, gives a deep 
solemnity to the moral conflicts of life. 
We cannot even to the last plead that we 
are the victims of circumstances or of the 
evil spirits. The decision in each case, 
this way or that rests with ourselves, yet 
so that all we have and are truly is the gift 
of God. Each soul obtains from the ob- 
ject of its love the power to fulfil his will. 
“Tt draws and takes to itself,” he says, 
“the word of God in proportion to its 
capacity and faith. And when souls have 
drawn to themselves the word of God, and 
have let him penetrate their senses and 
their understandings, and have perceived 
the sweetness of his fragrance, .. . filled 
with vigor and cheerfulness, they speed 
after him... .”’ Nor can I forbear to 
add that such a doctrine, so far from tend- 
ing to Pelagianism, is the very refutation 
of it. It lays down that the essence of 
freedom is absolute self-surrender; that 
the power of right action is nothing but 
the power of God. Every act of man is 
the act of a free being, but not an exer- 
cise of freedom; if done without depen- 
dence upon God, it is done in despite of 
freedom, responsibly indeed, but under ad- 
verse constraint. 

The decision from moment to moment, 
Origen maintains, rests with us, but not 
the end. That is determined from the 
first though the conduct of creatures can 
delay through untold ages the consumma- 
tion of all things. The gift of being, once 
given, abides forever. The rational crea- 
ture is capable of change, of better and 
worse, but it can never cease to be. 
What mysteries, however, lie behind, what 
is the nature of the spiritual body in which 
we shall be clothed, whether all that is 
finite shall be gathered up in some un- 
speakable way into the absolute, that 
Origen holds to be beyond our minds to 
conceive.f 

As the third book deals with the moral 
basis of Origen’s system, so the fourth 
and last deals with its dogmatic basis. 

* De Princ. iii. 6. 1. 


t In Cant. i., t. iii.y p. 41 R. 
+ De Princ. iii. 6. 
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This order of succession in the treatise is 
unusual, and yet it is intelligible. It 
moves from the universal to the special ; 
from that which is most abstract to that 
which is most concrete ; from the heights 
of speculation to the rule of authority. 
“In investigating such great subjects as 
these,” Origen writes, “ we are not content 
with common ideas, and the clear evidence 
of what we see, but we take testimonies to 
prove what we state, even those which are 
drawn from the Scriptures, which we be- 
lieve to be divine.”* Therefore, in con- 
clusion, he examines with a reverence, an 
insight, a humility, a grandeur of feeling 
never surpassed, the questions of the in- 
spiration and the interpretation of the 
Bible. The intellectual value of the work 
may best be characterized by one fact: a 
single sentence taken from it was quoted 
by Butler as containing the germ of his 
“ Analogy.” 

Such is the main outline, as far as I am 
able to trace it, of Origen’s philosophical 
work. It will be obvious at first sight how 
widely it differs from medizval and mod- 
ern expositions of the “ first principles ” 
of the Christian faith. It contains very 
little technical teaching. It is silent as to 
the sacraments. It contains no theory of 
the atonement; no teaching on justifica- 
tion. Yet it does deal with questions 
which are felt to be momentous, and which 
everything at present tends to bring again 
into prominence. 

In this aspect there are several points 
of great interest in the sketch which can 
hardly fail to have been noticed. But be- 
fore touching on these it will be well to 
mark once again the answers which Origen 
gave to the questions which (as we have 
seen) were uppermost in the contemporary 
schools as to the origin of finite existences 
and of evil. 

“Tn the beginning,” he writes, “ when 
God created what he pleased to create — 
that is, rational natures — he had no other 
cause of creation beside himself — that is, 
his own goodness.” ¢ And the rational 
creatures which he made were all alike, for 
there was no cause for difference, but they 
were inalienably endowed with freedom of 
will; and this freedom of will led either to 
their advance through imitation of God or 
to their declension through neglect of 
him; and hence came the present order, 
which in all its diversities is still guided by 
infinite righteousness. 

Evil, it follows, is negative, the loss of 


* De Princ. iv. 1 init. 
t Id. ii. 9. 6; comp. iv. 35. 
t Id. ii. 9. 6. 





good which was attainable: the shadow 
which marks the absence, or rather the 
exclusion, of light. The creation of finite 
rational beings by the free act of God in- 
volved the creation of a medium through 
which they could give expression to their 
character. Such a medium is matter in 
its boundless subtle modifications. While, 
therefore, the expression of character will 
be dependent upon matter within certain 
limits, yet man, for example, is still capa- 
ble of receiving and giving utterance toa 
divine revelation as a spiritual being, in 
accordance with the laws of his present 
organization. 

Briefly, therefore, Origen aims at giving 
shape to two great thoughts — (1) that the 
whole world is a manifestation of the 
goodness and righteousness of God in 
every detail; and (2) that the moral deter- 
mination of each individual is a decisive 
element in the working out of the divine 
counsel. 

This compound conception of the sum 
of finite being as a unity, consistent with, 
or rather dependent upon, the free and 
responsible action of each individual, is 
evidently of the utmost significance. 
There can be none greater. Nor does it 
lose in grandeur when we go on to con- 
sider some particular points in Origen’s 
treatment of it. 

The first which I desire to mark is the 
stress which Origen lays upon the moral 
end of philosophy, and of religion as the 
supreme philosophy. No teacher of the 
present day could insist with greater ear- 
nestness upon the importance of conduct 
than he does. There is absolutely nothing 
in which he does not see ethical influences. 
His thought wearies itself in following out 
the efforts of action. Without perpetuat- 
ing the associations of the present he 
strives to give definiteness to our concep- 
tions of the continuity of the spiritual life. 
He carries the sense of responsibility up 
to the highest orders of finite existence. 
His system is a system of absolute ideal- 
ism, but of idealism as a spring for action. 
“God cares,” he says,* “not only for the 
whole, as Celsus thinks, but beyond the 
whole in an especial manner for each ra- 
tional being.” Thus in his doctrine of 
the re-incorporation of souls there is noth- 
ing accidental, nothing capricious, as in 
Plato’s famous “ Myth.” The belief, ac- 
cording to him, represents to human ap- 
prehension a judgment of infinite right- 
eousness executed by infinite love. It 
is an embodiment, if I may so express it, 
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of two principles which he assumes as 
axioms — the first that every gift of God 
is perfect, and the second that God’s gift 
to his rational creatures was not virtue, 
which it could not be by the nature of the 
case, but the capacity for virtue. 

In the next place, Origen distinctly 
claims for Christianity that it is a philoso- 
phy, that it has for its domain every human 
interest and power, that it is capable of 
co-ordinating all thought and all experi- 
ence. Faith is the foundation of knowl- 
edge. The fact that our results on earth 
will be to the last fragmentary and tenta- 
tive, does not interfere with the reality of 
the spirit which quickens the Gospel. 
“ Now,” he says, “we seek for a while, 
then we shall see clearly.” * But both in 
the search and in the fruition the object is 
the same. The fulness of truth, which is 
finally nothing less than a manifold revela- 
tion of God leading up to absolute fellow- 
ship with him, is that towards which the 
believer is led by the Spirit alike through 
thought and feeling and action. 

As a necessary consequence he insists, 
in the third place, on the new data which 
are given by revelation for the solution of 
the problems of philosophy. Again and 
again he points out the insufficiency of 
reason, of the independent faculties of man, 
to attain to that towards which it is turned. 
Reason enables man to recognize God 
when he makes himself known, to receive 
a revelation from him in virtue of his 
affinity with the Divine Word, but it does 
not enable the creature to derive from 
within the knowledge for which it longs. 
It follows that the capacity for knowing 
God belongs to man as man, and not to 
man as a philsoopher. Origen therefore 
acknowledges the nobility of Plato’s words 
when he said that “it is a hard matter to 
find out the Maker and Father of the uni- 
verse, and impossible for one who has 
found him to declare him to all men.” * 
But he adds that Plato affirms too much 
and too little. As Christians “ we declare 
that human nature is not in itself compe- 
tent in any way to seek God and find him 
purely without the help of him who is 
sought, nay, of him who is found by those 
who confess, after they have done all in 
their power, that they have yet need of 
him... .” 

The Platonic passage here quoted was 
indeed one in which the Christian apolo- 

ist rightly felt that an essential contrast 
tween Gentile and Christian philosophy 
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was expressed;* and I cannot but add 
Clement’s comment on the words. “ Well 
said, Plato, you have touched the truth; 
but do not faint in thy efforts : join with me 
in the search for the good ; for in all men 
absolutely, and in a special way in those 
who occupy themselves with the discussion 
of great questions (epi Adyovuc), a divine efflu- 
ence hath been instilled... .” “ Philos- 
ophy,” he says elsewhere, “seeks for the 
truth and the nature of things; and this is 
the truth, of which the Lord said, I am the 
truth.” ¢ 

Such is the true position of the Chris- 
tian philosopher. He accepts gladly all 
the consequences which can be deduced 
from the intellectual constitution of man, 
and from man’s observation of nature ; but 
he affirms beside that God has made 
known something of himself. And in this 
affirmation there is nothing at variance 
with the principles of philosophy. If it be 
true that there are three ultimate ex- 
istences of which the reality is equally in- 
capable of proof and disproof,— self, the 
world, and God, — we may expect that we 
shall gain knowledge as to each, not in the 
same way, but in different, and correspond- 
ing ways. Itis just as much in harmony 
with the spiritual faculty that man should 
be able to receive communications from 
God, as it is in harmony with his sensuous 
faculties that he should receive impres- 
sions from the world without. “The soul 
has its sense no less than the body.” And 
if this be so, the sense of the soul must be 
trained that it may receive right impres- 
sions from the objects to which it is di- 
rected. Aristotle spoke of “an eye of 
experience,” which is sharpened by the 
practical conduct of affairs. Origen may 
be said to require “an eye of holiness ” for 
the vision of the purest truth. 

This characteristic of Origen’s teaching 
places his views on conduct in a new light. 
Right action is not only a necessity for 
the moulding of the character after the 
divine likeness ; it is also a necessity for 
the progressive reception of the divine 
revelation. Morality, in the largest sense 
of the word, is bound to theology as a 
condition of knowledge. “The pure in 
heart see God,” and see him with a clear- 
ness answering to their growth in purity.¢ 

A fourth point in Origen’s treatise is the 
intense reality with which he invests the 
spiritual world. He already lives and 
moves in it. External objects, peoples, 
cities, are to him veils and symbols of in- 

* Clem. Alex. Cohort. § 68, p. 59. 
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visible things. Phenomena are shadows, 
and he looks upon the substances b 

which they are cast. He cheerfully ad- 
mits every hindrance which besets us now, 
but reaches out to the state when they 
will exist no longer. Hence comes the 
earnestness with which he combats every 
tendency to unite indissolubly present con- 
ditions with the future, or to trust to de- 
ductions drawn from the temporal and 
local limitations of human observation. 
The grossness of millenarianism filled him 
with alarm. And those who are familiar 
with the writings and influence of Ter- 
tullian will know that Origen’s opposition 
to materialism in every form was called for 
by pressing dangers. Perhaps we have 
even yet hardly realized what a heavy bur- 
den of materialistic conceptions we have 
ourselves inherited from African theology 
which Origen set aside by anticipation. 

But while Origen affirms with the ut- 
most force the spirituality of the unseen 
world, and contends against the popular 
transference of the thoughts which belong 
to this order of being to another, he affirms 
with equal distinctness that we have to do 
there with a world of persons and not of 
abstractions. Where he is in one sense 
most Platonic, he is in another sense most 
opposed to Plato and the Neo-Platonists. 
He preserves and intensifies every moral 
relation in that loftier sphere. Nothing is 
lost there, but all is ennobled. A single 
illustration will show the wisdom of his 
judgment. 

No one of his opinions was more vehe- 
mently assailed than his teaching on the 
resurrection. Even his early and later 
apologists were perplexed in their defence 
ofhim. Yet there is no point on which his 
insight was more conspicuous. By keep- 
ing strictly to the Apostolic language he 
anticipated results which we have hardly 
yet secured. He saw that it is “the 
spirit” which moulds the -frame through 
which it is manifested : that the body is the 
same, not by any material continuity, but 
by the permanence of that which gives the 
law, the ratio as he calls it, of its con- 
Stitution.* Our opponents say now that 
this idea is a late refinement of doctrine 
forced upon us by the exigencies of con- 
troversy. The answer is that no exigen- 
cies of controversy brought Origen to his 
conclusion. It was, in his judgment, the 
clear teaching of St. Paul. 

I will notice only one point more. He 
held, as we have just seen, that age is 
linked with age under the laws of a divine 


* Comp. Fragm. de Resurr. lib. ii., t. i., p. 34 R. 





growth. Asa necessary consequence the 
secular periods which he imagines are not 
like the “ great ages ” of the Stoics, fated 
periods of recurrence, in which the old 
drama of existenee is played out again; * 
or the still stranger repetitions of the past 
in a reversed order, such as Plato imag- 
ined in his “Politicus;” but stages ina 
majestic progress. This vast movement, 
this magnificent and sure growth, seemed 
to him not only to be consistent with, but 
to answer to, the action of Providence, and 
the fact of freedom in every particular life. 
“ God cares for each,” he says, to continue 
a passage which I began to quote before, 
‘nor will he ever abandon the whole. For 
even if it should become worse through 
the sin of rational beings, who are a part 
of it, he administers it so as to purify it, 
and after a time to turn it to himself.” ¢ 
Such a unity, which he cannot distinctly 
shape, extends, as he believed, to the 
whole man, to the whole world, to the 
whole order of finite beings. ‘The end,” 
he says, “ is always like the beginning. . . . 
From one beginning arose many differ- 
ences and varieties, which again, through 
the goodness of God, and subjection to 
Christ and unity of the Holy Spirit, are 
recalled to one end... .”$ That begin- 
ning and that end can be, he allows, ap- 
prehended by no created nature, neither 
by man nor by angels. Yet he yearns 
towards the thought which cannot be made 
distinct. And when difficulties crowd in 
upon him which he cannot solve, he falls 
back upon the words of St. Paul, which 
appear to him to crown hope with the as- 
surance of -a fulfilment: “God shall be all 
in all.” 

Those who have followed so far the 
opinions which I have tried to summarize, 
will have felt, I believe, that if there is 
much in them to startle, there is much also 
in them to move and to humble and to ele- 
vate. It does not fall within my scope to 
discuss the opinions or to point out the 
inconsistencies and want of proportion 
which mar the treatise from which they 
have been drawn. I cannot even touch, 
as I could have wished to do, on Origen’s 
central error of excessive transcendental- 
ism; but such errors are not likely to be 
underrated at present. It seems to me 
that we have more to learn than to fear 
from the study of Origen’s writings. With 
all his faults and shortcomings, he is the 
greatest representative of a type of Greek 
Christian thought which has not yet done 

* ¢. Cels. v. 20, £. 
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its work in the West. By his sympathy 
with all effort, by his largeness of view, by 
his combination of a noble morality with a 
deep mysticism, he indicates, if he does 
not bring, the true remedy for the evils of 
that Africanism which has been dominant 
in Europe since the time of Augustine. 

No fact, I think, is sadder in the history 
of religious thought than that Augustine 
had no real knowledge of Greek. He re- 
marks in his “ Confessions ” that he can 
hardly tell why he shrank from the study 
of the language.* The reason probably 
was in the very constitution of his na- 
ture. Augustine was a Latin thinker, 
and more than a Latin—an African. 
He looked at everything from the side 
of law and not of freedom; from the side 
of God, as an irresponsible sovereign, 
and not of man, as a loving servant. In 
spite of his admiration for Plato he was 
driven by a passion for system to fix, to 
externalize, to freeze every idea into a rigid 
shape. In spite of his genius he could 
not shake off the influence of a legal and 
rhetorical training, which controversy 
called into active exercise. The succes- 
sive forms of his belief were a manifesta- 
tion of his essential character. To the 
last he bore within him that which once 
had made him a Manichzean. The argu 
ment by which he trusted to win men for 
the Church was a coarse representation of 
future rewards and punishments. The 
centre of his whole dogmatic theory is sin. 
In his greatest work he writes “Of the 
City of God,” and he draws at the same 
time the portraiture of a rival “city of the 
devil,” equally stable and enduring. 

Few contrasts indeed can be more strik- 
ing than that offered by the two philoso- 
phies of Christianity (as they may be called) 
of Origen and Augustine. of the East and 
West, of Alexandria and Hippo. The trea- 
tise “On First Principles,” and the treatise 
“On the City of God,” were both written 
by men of commanding power and of un- 
questioning faith. Both reach back to an 
ideal beginning which expresses a concep- 
tion of the innermost law of the present 
order, and forward to an ideal end which 
expresses the fulness of hope. Both extend 
over the whole range of history. Both 
claim the authority of Scripture for their 
foundation. But here the resemblance 
ends. The two are profoundly different in 
form and in spirit. The treatise of Origen 
deals with truths so that they are in dan- 
ger of being lost in thoughts: the treatise 
of Augustine deals with truths so that they 


* Lib. i. 14. 


are bound by the limiting form of facts. 
Here awe prevails, and there assertion. 
Over the one there hangs a strange mys- 
tery, half light and half darkness; and 
sight is lost in the endeavor to follow the 
long-drawn vista of successive scenes 
faintly indicated before and behind. In 
the other every image is fixed with a firm, 
sharp pencil; the picture is bounded on 
this side and that: the divine symbolism 
of Genesis and of the Apocalypse is con- 
verted into a most literal description of 
that which has been and which shall be. 
In Origen there is a feeling, not very 
clearly defined, that the history both “of 
the nations” and of “the people” is 
charged with moral lessons of permanent 
meaning; * that there is carried forward 
from age to age an education of the world 
for eternity. In Augustine history is a 
mere succession of external events ; the 
Divine teaching through heathendom lies 
in the utterances of the sibyls and not in 
the course of empires. For Origen, in 
spite of his idealism, life has a moral sig- 
nificance of incalculable value: for Augus- 
tine, in spite of his realism, life is a mere 
show, in which actors fulfil the parts irrev- 
ocably assigned to them. The Alexan- 
drine cannot rest without looking forward 
to a final unity which still he confesses 
more than once that he is unable to grasp: 
the African acquiesces without a difficulty 
in an abiding dualism in the future, which 
must seem to other minds not less oppres- 
sive to the moral sense than the absolute 
dualism of Mani. 

In indicating these contrasts, I am far 
from wishing to exalt Origen at the cost of 
Augustine. In spite of popular judgment 
I cannot think that the book “On the City 
of God” presents Augustine under his 
noblest aspect. Isolated passages of sin- 
gular beauty seem to me to be insufficient 
to counteract the general want of sympa- 
thy which it displays for the progress and 
the destiny of mankind. On the other 
hand, the very grandeur of the hope which 
inspires Origen’s essay “ On First Princi- 
ples ” perhaps blinds the reader to the 
errors which accompany it. And in judg- 
ing the works of the two great fathers we 
must not forget the positions which they 
occupied. They were the representatives 
of two ages, of two crises. 

Origen, standing in the meeting-place of 
struggling thoughts, knew that he had that 
to speak which could harmonize and satisfy 
every spiritual aspiration of man: an an- 
swer to the despair of the West, which 
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saw in man’s good an unattainable ideal ; 
an answer to the despair of the East, 
which saw in man’s way a vain delusion. 
Augustine, under the cruel pressure of 
barbarian invasion, was called upon to pro- 
nounce sentence on the old world, and to 
vindicate Christianity from the charge of 
social disorganization. The one was the 
interpreter of a universal hope; the other 
was the interpreter of a secular overthrow. 

We may go further, and venture to say 
that the Africanism of Augustine was, in 
the order of Providence, a salutary prep- 
aration for the discipline of the Middle 
Ages. It was fitted by its partial truths to 
deal effectively with the problems which 
then came to the front. But it is partial, 
and its defects lie in those regions of phys- 
ical and moral speculation which now at- 
tract the most devout minds. Over the 
questions with which we have now to deal 
Augustine can no longer hold dominion, 
and the shadow of his power is perilous to 
the growth of truth. But in saying this I 
am too sensible of the faults of Origen to 
wish to raise him to the vacant throne. 
None the less it will be well for us to re- 
member what he found in the Bible, and 
how he interpreted the message of the 
faith, when as yet there was no pressure 
from the forces which bear most heavily 
upon ourselves. In this respect both asa 
theologian and as a philosopher he has still 
a work to do. 

I do not, however, as I said before, 
dwell upon his opinions. I do desire to 
insist upon his principles and his spirit. 
To this end, we must regard his teaching 
as not so much a system as an aspiration. 
Welcomed as an aspiration, it can, I be- 
lieve, do us good service. We are inclined 
to underrate the practical effect of wide 
thoughts and of great ideals. But life is 
impoverished and action is enfeebled for 
the lack of them. And I can hardly imag- 
ine that any one can picture to himself 
what Origen meant when he offered his 
spectacle of the moral continuity and des- 
tination of being; when he imaged the 
Spiritual antitypes of outward things; 
when he interpreted the sorrows and sad- 
nesses of the world as part of a vast 
scheme of purificatory chastisement ; when 
he concentrated every line of study upon 
the interpretation of the divine oracles; 
when he reckoned the fuller insight into 
the mysteries of nature as one of the joys 
of a future state; when he made the love 
of truth, in all its amplitude and in all its 
depth, the last passion of rational creatures, 
and affirmed that the instinct could not for- 
ever want its satisfaction: without feeling 
that there is in worship a personal divine 








communion, which he fails too often to 
realize ; that there is in the Bible a signifi- 
cance which he is apt to overlook; that 
there is in life a majesty and a promise 
which he cannot see till he rises above the 
confused turmoil of the day. 

The end of philosophy is truth; not in 
one region but in all; truth apprehended, 
if it may be, in its highest unity. The 
name of Christianity is truth; and I think 
that I have shown that the first great writer 
who endeavored to face the question af- 
firmed, with unquestioning belief, that 
Christianity is the fulfilment of philoso- 
phy.* Human wisdom, he says, is the 
school of the soul: divine wisdom is the 
end. Faith, knowledge, wisdom — that, in 
his judgment, is the order of spiritual 
growth. The immediate issue was not in 
the direction to which he pointed. But he 
expressed and preserved the thoughts of 
an age which was to pass away under new 
forces. We now seem to be entering 
again upon the controversy which he sup- 
ported. Weare his heirs. He has left us 
the duty of maintaining his conclusions in 
a later age, and with richer materials at our 
command. He has left us also the exam- 
ple of a life great, 1 will dare to say, by 
unsurpassed self-sacrifice. He has left us 
the encouragement of a faith which carried 
him through a life of martyrdom — a faith 
that all things are ours, because all things 
are Christ’s. 

Origen may have erred, 1 think he did 
err, ON many points; but he never lost 
sight of the true ground and method and 
end of the Christian revelation, and so of 
Christian thought. His view of life was 
imperfect, but not his view of the relation 
of religion to life. He strove, with how- 
ever many failures, to recognize all the 
facts of reflection and experience, and to 
present in an intelligible union man, the 
world, and God. Inanage of conflict and 
weariness he was animated by the strain 
of unremitting labor, and the conscious- 
ness of an approaching victory. His faith 
was catholic, and therefore he welcomed 
every kind of knowledge as tributary to its 
fulness. His faith was living, and there- 
fore he was assured that no age could seal 
any expression of doctrine as complete. 
From his time the best thought and the 
best literature of the West has been Chris- 
tian, or profoundly influenced by Christian- 
ity. And still, after sixteen hundred years, 
we have not yet made good the positions 
which he marked out as belonging to the 
domain of Christian philosophy. 

BROOKE F. WEsSTCOTT. 
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SARAH DE BERENGER. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IT was two years after the lecture before 
Amias again appeared at the door of his 
brother’s parsonage, two years of growth, 
expansion, and improvement for him, both 
mentally, morally, and physically. He was 
a fine young man now, tall, Some and 
broad-shouldered, and with a deep, manly 
voice. 

Felix, in the mean while, had been almost 
stationary. He had, it seemed, reached 
the limit of his mental growth, and he had 
come to consider the parish as his world, 
and the care of it as his life. 

Amias, in his mind and thought, lived 
with that brother, in that parsonage, close 
to that church; they were the scenery in 
which he acted out his speculations, and 
Felix was his audience. They were as 
familiar to him as his own thumbs and 
fingers, and yet, the moment he saw them, 
he was, notwithstanding, aware of a change. 
The furniture struck him with a sense of 
surprise; it was so simple, so sparsely 
distributed about the rooms. And yet he 
remembered that it had not been changed. 
And Felix!—dear old Felix wore his 
newest coat when he came to London, but 
now he looked what he was, a country 
clergyman with narrow means, 

But then there were the two little girls 
and Dick to be seen. Let us take the 
former first, as having been the cause of 
every real change about the place. They 
were most beautiful creatures, their voices 
soft as the cooing of doves. They were 
growing tall, but they ran about the garden 
after Felix as if they had been tame fawns. 

Ann Thimbleby and her sister were 
gone — they had found a vegetarian family 
to teach — and a widow lady had come to 
the village who acted as daily governess 
to the little “ Miss de Berengers.” Old 
Sir Samuel came frequently to see them. 
He was treated almost with uncivil silence 
and coldness by Mrs. Snaith. Sir Samuel 
loved them and they loved him ; he thought 
they grew more like his son John. The 
fact was, that he had imparted a something 

athetic to his son’s face, out of the pathos 
in his own thoughts of him, as one whom 
he loved, and who was dead, and that 
something he now and then beheld in 
these children’s eyes. He liked them to 
came to him and sit on his knee, and insist 
on his kissing their dolls; it pleased him 
that they stroked their soft hands over his 
beard, and took liberties with his own par- 
ticular pencil-case. Amabel once begged 
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a silk pocket-handkerchief of him to make 
a counterpane for her best doll. He gave 
it, and was exceedingly snappish to Mrs, 
Snaith, when she brought it in, the next 
time he called, washed and ironed, and 
begged to apologize for “Miss Amabel, 
who had taken a liberty, bless her.” 

Felix had not the least thought of ever 
parting with Amabel and Delia, probably 
as he took for granted that they must 
somehow be John’s children; he thought 
that was the reason. And yet, if the whole 
truth had been confided to him, he would, 
perhaps, have kept them; they were aear 
to him, as amusing as kittens; they gave 
him no trouble, and their love was demon- 
strative and fervent, without being at all 
exacting. 

When he was tired of them he could 
always say, “ There, go to Mrs. Snaith,” 
and, of course, Mrs. Snaith took good 
care that he should have as little trouble 
with them as possible. It caused her, 
some years before, many a jealous pang to 
see how they would go and peep in at his 
study window, and stand there awhile for 
the mere pleasure of looking at him. She 
never told them not to do it, though the 
end of it generally was that he would open 
the window and give each of them a kiss, 
that they might go away and play con- 
tentedly. They always wore lockets that 
Sir Samuel had giventhem. Felix thought 
he knew and they knew what was in them; 
but once, when he asked Amabel, she 
shook her head and whispered to him that 
she was not to tell. He supposed it to be 
John’s hair. 

Sir Samuel had decided to leave a 
younger son’s portion between them in his 
will, but not to allow Felix anything for 
them in the present. He had been told 
what they possessed, and knew it was 
sufficient. It was best to let well alone. 
But he was improving, and, as his nephew 
had said, developing a conscience. He 
showed this in a very convenient way ; for 
when Dick was of a proper age, he came 
to see Felix, and reverting to his o! griev- 
ance, that he could do nothing for Amias, 
he proposed, entirely at his own charge, to 
put Dick to school. 

Felix, who had fully perceived that 
Amias, with his views, ought not to accept 
any of the old man’s money, was yet far 
from any such extreme notion as that he 
himself was shut out from deriving benefit 
from property which, but for an informal 
will, would part of it have become his own. 
He therefore accepted the proposal. Sir 
Samuel sent the boy to a public school, 
and paid all his bills also. This, he felt, 
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could establish no claim on him when 
school days were over; and the result was 
that the benefit came to his own family, 
though all the time he felt convinced that 
he was rewarding the more remote relative 
for goodness shown to those nearer to him, 
his grandchildren, who, if he once began 
openly to provide for them, might in the 
future put forth a claim — expect, perhaps, 
— they grew up, to come and live with 

im. 

Though he was such an old man, he 
always supposed himself to be living when 
they grew up; he fancied himself at last 
investigating matters, and of course dis- 
covering that they were his son John’s 
offspring. He went through imaginary 
interviews with their future suitors, in 
which these gentlemen, requesting to be 
told his intentions towards his granddaugh- 
ters, were made to settle handsome sums 
on the young ladies, and content them- 
selves for the most part with future pros- 
pects. 

In the mean while, the poor invalid, his 
eldest son, died at last at Mentone, and 
his second son, Tom, already the father of 
three little girls, sent them home to En- 
gland. It seemed a perversity of nature, 
certainly, that he should have so many 
children of the wrong sort, but he fondly 
hoped soon to add a boy. 

These children — pale, fair little crea- 
tures — were established with their mater- 
nal grandmother when they came over 
from Burmah. Sir Samuel went to the 
north of the county to see them. They 
had the delicate complexions and reddish 
hair of his family, but he saw nothing inter- 
esting in ¢heir likeness to their father. 
He loved Amabel and Delia best. 

The children of a drunken shoemaker, 
who was a convict! It seems unfair that 
they should have been the cherished visit- 
ors of an old man’s dreams; but there is 
often a strange and curious balance in 
these matters. He gave where there was 
no claim; but then he had, with all his 
might, prevented and thought scorn of the 
marriage which would, in all likelihood, 
have caused such a claim. 

He loved these little aliens to his blood, 
but at least they loved him in return, and 
just in the kind and degree that he did. 
They loved with the drawings of personal 
approval and quite unreasonable prefer- 
ence. He was nice; what he did was 
right. When he came, they divided their 
cherries with him; when he went away to 
London, they cried. He was not called 
grandfather, of course, but he had a nick- 
name that he liked just as well. 
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The simple fact of this equality of affec- 
tion would have made it sweet and worth 
having, even if the truth had been discov- 
ered. There would not have been that 
pathos in it which hangs about most 
friendship bestowed beyond the limits of 
the family. In quanl, affection is not 
equal ; one bestows with fervor and cannot 
help it, the other receives and rewards as 
well as he or she can. 

Amabel was now twelve years old, and 
Dick was a fine boy, much grown and im- 
proved. During his holidays the three 
children were constant companions. They 
were all young. for their years. Amias 
rather liked to have them at his heels, as 
he strolled about the garden with his cigar. 
His gentleness with them endeared him to 
Sir Samuel, who, with the usual perversity 
of human liking, continued to find many 
good qualities in him, and to regret his 
contumelious withdrawal, mainly because 
he had withdrawn, but partly because he 
had shown, especially of late, an excellent 
capacity for getting on alone. 

Mrs. Snaith, during those years, had 
greatly improved ; she had been drinking 
in deep draughts of peace. Her voluntary 
descent had been rewarded with the 
obscurity she needed. Her renunciation 
of her two children, also, was only in 
name ; she possessed their hearts, and, ex- 
cepting when Sarah interfered, their confi- 
dence also. 

Sarah disparaged her sometimes. “ Such 
a dear kind nurse, my pets, but no occa- 
sion to tell ¢za¢ to her; ask Cousin Sarah. 
Little girls are not to be too intimate with 
servants.” 

The children listened, tried to obey, and 
for the moment gave themselves airs ; but 
nature was too strong for them, and they 
stole away, when Cousin Sarah was not 
looking, to “help” Mamsey when she was 
working ; or, tall as they were growing, to 
delight themselves with her caresses, or 
get her to sit on the rocking-chair and take 
them both at once on her knees. 

Whenever there was anything the mat- 
ter with them, they were wholly her own. 
They divided their smiles with others, but 
all their tears were shed in her arms. 
Sometimes she wept with them; the child 
for its passing grief, the mother for her 
infinite misfortune — the lost and outraged 
love of her youth, the disgraced life, the 
self-renunciation. But, after all, when they 
had wept together, the child, perfectly con- 
soled, would fall asleep on her bosom, and 
the mother, with impassioned love, would 
admit to herself, as all keen affection 
must, that if she could not have both, she 
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grudged their joys far less to others than 
their tears. 

Amias, who had hitherto taken his aunt 
Sarah for granted, just as she was, felt 
surprised to find her remarkably foolish ; 
for long absence, without destroying mem- 
ory, enabled him to look at customary 
things as if they were fresh. He was sur- 
prised no less to remark the complacent 
affection with which Felix regarded her. 
She was more slender, more sprightly, and 
more gaily dressed than ever, and she was 
obviously most welcome to do and say in 
his house whatever she pleased. 

Sometimes, when he was strolling about 
the garden, cogitating on some political or 
literary matter of real importance, he would 
come upon a scene which for the moment 
would fling him back with almost painful 
suddenness into the past, and make the 
later years of his life look all unreal and 
distant to him. 

“Yes,” Sarah was observing one day, 
when he came upon them thus, “it is a 
subject, my dear Felix, which frequently 
engages my attention. Certainly, as you 
say, it does not do to generalize too con- 
fidently on it, and yet my experience is by 
no means small.” 

Felix, with the shadowy smile in his 
eyes, through which a little harmless mal- 
ice shone, was calmly digging his plot, and 
she, comfortably perched on a large flower- 
pot turned upside down, was looking at 
him with her head on one side. 

“What do you think?” she inquired; 
“and what does Amias think ?” 

“ About what?” Amias not unnaturally 
inquired. 

Sarah was too deep in thought to give 
him a direct answer. 

She said, “I’ve got a new gardener, 
called David. Yes. Now, we can hardly 
suppose that Providence interferes, when 
a child is named David, to change the 
color of his hair if it was going to be 
black; but it is a remarkable fact, that 
you will find a man of the name of David 
always has sandy hair, or, at any rate, light 
hair.” 

“So he has,” said Felix, calmly. “It 
cannot be denied. But don’t you think it 
may be because David is almost always a 
Scotchman? They almost always have 
light hair.” 

“No,” said Sarah. “But I think, as 
you said, that one can hardly dogmatize 
about it; it’s a mysterious subject.” 

“ He is always a Scotchman,” persisted 
Felix; “and if he isn’t he ought to be.” 

“But that,” continued Sarah, “is only 
one out of hundreds of names. Does it 
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result from the eternal fitness of things, 
that a woman named Fanny (always in a 
book, and generally in real life) is frivo- 
lous? Did you ever meet with a ponder- 
ous, or a managing, or a learned Fanny? 
All literature shows what Fanny is! In 
fact, I believe it is the observation of this 
which causes people not to use the name 
half so much as they used to do. Then, 
again, some names are quite gone out, be- 
cause it has been observed that the girls 
who had them always became old maids — 
Miss Grizzle, for instance. Griselda was 
once a favorite name — Miss Penelope, 
Miss Rebecca, Miss Tabitha.” 

Felix made no reply, good or bad, to 
this speech, though he seemed to derive a 
certain satisfaction from it. 

“TI wouldn’t call a son Lionel on any 
account,” she continued, “unless I wished 
him to go into the army; nor Robert, if I 
objected to his taking holy orders; nor 
Godfrey, unless I knew beforehand that he 
would be fat, and nothing I could do could 
prevent it; nor Gilbert, if I wished him to 
pay his debts.” 

‘1 don’t think there is so much in it as 
you suppose,” said Amias, as gravely as 
Felix might have done. 

“But that,” answered Sarah, “is be- 
cause you have not sufficiently gone into 
the matter. Yes; we cannot expect to 
understand everything in this world, nor 
how things act upon one another.” 

“TI can understand,” said Amias, “ that 
a man’s name, if he connected a certain 
character with it, would act upon him; but 
I cannot understand that he would act 
upon his name.” 

“ But human knowledge is making great 
strides,” observed Sarah. “Look at the 
things they have discovered in the micro- 
scope. It takes some of these four gener- 
ations to come round again to themselves! 
And yet they are atoms so small that if 
garden worms were as much magnified in 
proportion, they would reach from here to 
London. I think, therefore — yes — that 
we ought not to despair about finding out 
and understanding anything, though at the 
same time, as I have just said, we are not 
exactly to expect it.” 

Amias found them at peace in the rec- 
tory, and he left them at peace. There 
was a Certain air of leisure about them all. 
When Jolliffe picked the peas, she took 
her time over them, and strolled up to the 
bean-bed, before she went in, to ascertain 
if they were coming on, which they did, 
also at their leisure ; while, perhaps, Felix, 
at his leisure, was proceeding into the 
church, to be ready for some rustic bridal. 
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Amias spent three weeks with his broth- 


‘er, “ partook of his victuals,” and also of 


this leisure, which he found extremely 
sweet. When he departed, he thought he 
would come again very soon, and so felt a 
very bearable pang at parting. 

But he did not come soon; it fell in his 
way to write some articles in a magazine, 
which brought him into sudden notice. 

The youth who had with such extreme 
difficulty paid his tailor’s bill, and eked out 
his means of living by the sale of an old 
necklace, began to find himself in easy 
circumstances. He was somebody, and he 
had the unusual good fortune to be very 
soon “looked up” by another somebody, 
and offered an appointment which kept his 
powers almost always on the stretch and 
his mind always improving; for, besides 
research, it demanded of him a great deal 
of travelling. 

In the mean time Dick did well at school, 
Sir Samuel mellowed and improved, Felix 
almost stood still, and Amabel and Delia 
grew to be prettier than ever; but Mrs. 
Snaith, just as the former reached the age 
of sixteen, fell sick, and was all at once in 
low spirits without apparent cause. She 
had a startled and nervous way that sur- 
prised all about her; did not like to go 
out of doors, and, when alone, was often 
found shedding tears. 

“What is it, Mrs. Snaith, darling?” 
asked Delia when, one day coming into 
the room still called the nursery, she found 
Mrs. Snaith standing there, and hastily 
folding a newspaper and putting it in her 
pocket. “ What is that rubbishing Suffolk 
Chronicle to you?” 

“ Who told you it was the Suffolk Chron- 
icle, Miss Delia, dear?” 

Sarah had long ago hinted to Mrs. 
Snaith that she would do well to add the 
“ Miss” to Delia’s name. She had always 
called Amabel “ missy ” from her birth. 

“ Why, I saw it, Mamsey.” 

Delia was fourteen. Both the girls took 
after their mother in height, though the 
poor cobbler had given them his beautiful 
face. 

Delia approached Mrs. Snaith with her 
arms wide open, and calmly wrapped them 
completely round her. 

“I do think they grow longer every 
day,” she observed of the said arms. 

Mrs. Snaith was trembling; Delia’s 
cheek was laid against hers, with a cer- 
tain moderation of unimpassioned tender- 
ness. 

The mother stood perfectly still, but a 
few heart-sick tears fell down her face. 
She was consoled by the quiet closeness 
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of Delia’s embrace, and in a minute or 
two she released one hand, and, wiping 
them away, said, “ But I must finish the 
ironing now, my beauty bright, else your 
frills and laces won’t be ready for Sunday.” 

Delia kissed her, and withdrawing a lit- 
tle, looked at her. “ You don’t get enough 
air,” she said— “always moping in this 
room. When we were little, you used to 
iron sometimes out of doors, under the 
walnut-trees. Oh, Mamsey, do it now!” 

“T fare to think it would fatigue me to 
carry out the things now.” 

“Dick shall carry them,” exclaimed 
Delia, and she ran out of the room. 

She was unusually tall for her age, nearly 
of the average height already. Her face 
was dimpled, her hands were dimpled ; the 
whole young growing creature was supple 
and soft. She had a mischievous delight 
in teasing Dick and reigning over him, but 
no one living was so fond of him. Some- 
times when with Dick she tried to remem- 
ber that she was “ getting quite old,” but 
with Felix she was still as playful as a kit- 
ten. 

“What time does Mr. Amias come?” 
asked Mrs. Snaith, when, with more com- 
motion than was needed, Dick and Delia 
had brought out the ironing-table, and cov- 
ered it with a blanket and a white cloth. 
They set it and some chairs under the 
great spreading walnut-trees, in the little 
yard paved with coggle-stones, which was 
divided from the garden by a long, low 
rockery. 

“What time?” repeated Amabel. 
“Well, there is no train till five, and coz 
is going to wait at the station for him till 
he comes. Coz is gone to the ruri-diaconal 
meeting.” 

“T suppose we must make ourselves fit 
to be seen,” said Delia. “No doubt he 
thinks he is a great gentleman now.” 

“Fit to be seen!” exclaimed Dick. 
“ Why, these are the most stunning frocks 
you ever had.” 

The girls were dressed in white, and 
had some blue ribbons about them; but 
Delia’s frock was crumpled. She looked 
like a tall, overgrown child ; her long locks 
were carelessly tied back with a blue rib- 
bon, and her delicate cheeks were slightly 
flushed with exercise. Amabel, on the 
other hand, looked fair and quiet in the 
lovely shade of afternoon; her ribbons 
were fresh, her frock clean. Excepting 
when she talked or smiled, she had still 
the wistful look of her childhood. Delia 
had it even at thismoment. She and Dick 
had brought out each an iron. Mamsey 
was telling them where these were to be 
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placed, and while Dick obeyed, Delia 
slowly approached hers close to Dick’s ear. 
He naturally started back, and she, as if 
she had only been making a quiet experi- 
ment necessary for the occasion, set it 
down and ran off for something more, he 
after her. 

But Mamsey, for whom all these prepa- 
rations had been made, had hardly begun 
her work, when she became so tired and 
faint, that she was obliged to sit down, and 
so it came to pass that Amabel and Delia 
insisted on setting up as ironers on their 
own account, and there ensued a great 
sprinkling of lace and muslin. Dick got a 
sprinkling also, to make him grow, and 
was sent continually backward and for- 
ward to the kitchen to bring the ifons, to 
bring tea for them and for Mrs. Snaith, and 
to bring more chairs. 

“ None of them will ever be happier,” 
thought the poor mother, as she gazed at 
her two young queens, trying their fair 
hands at the elinetaned, clapping the 
lace between their palms as they had seen 
her do, and making Dick feel the Italian- 
iron with his great brown hand, lest it 
should be too hot for them when they 
pinched up the frills and set them daintily 
upon it. 

In the golden shade of afternoon their 
light-hearted sweetness consoled and 
soothed her. She was weary of thinking 
on one only subject, and repeating over 
certain words, which at first reading them 
‘had almost crushed her; but now she 
escaped to a little welcome rest, while Am- 
abel ironed and laughed, and Delia flitted 
about, offering a great deal of advice and 
not doing much, though Dick contrived to 

ive himself the air of one diligently help- 
ing her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

AND so it fell out, in the very crisis of 
the ironing, at a quarter before five of the 
clock, just as Amabel held up delicately a 
long piece of lace, which, to the deep in- 
terest of Dick and Delia, she had managed 
to finish without either crumpling or 
scorching, two gentlemen came round 
from the front of the house — Felix and 
another. 

It was a still, hot afternoon, but the 
ironing-table was well within the golden 
shade of the walnut-trees. Mrs, Snaith, in 
her black alpaca gown, made a due foil in 
the picture for two fair creatures, busy and 
important. So did Dick, for, fine boy as 
he was, he had in some small degree that 
awkwardness, that nearly loutishness, 
which often afflicts the youthful man when 
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his legs and arms have grown almost out 


of his own knowledge, and when, having: 


become suddenly somewhat ponderous, he 
frequently finds his movements making 
more noise than he intended. 

Dick was inclined to be shy and shame- 
faced about himself when the girls teased 
him. It seemed a shame that he should 

row so big, when Amabel would ask him 
or one of his gloves to carry aloft on a 
stick, as a sufficient parasol; or when 
Delia would remark that his shoes, when 
he had grown out of them, should be pre- 
sented to the little seaside place often 
mentioned here, that a grateful country, 
sinking them in the sand, might use them 
as dry docks for the fishing smacks. 

And yet the joy and glory of being with 
these two girls was already enough to 
draw him away from the football and 
cricket, the rolling and running, which, 
when at school, he delighted in. 

So Amabel was holding up the lace when 
Amias, coming round a corner, first saw 
with his eyes that there were two young 
ladies in the garden, and then perceived 
with his intelligence that they must be 
Amabel and Delia. 

He looked at Felix with a flash of sur- 
prise. Amabel was such a fair young 
creature, and Felix had all these years, in 
his letters, or during his visits to London, 
never said or written anything about her 
which appeared to show that he knew she 
was beautiful, or even that he was aware 
she was fast growing up. 

The brothers advanced. Mrs. Snaith 
rose and stood in her place. Delia ran 
forward and kissed Felix, and Amabel, 
serene, not surprised, moved only a step 
or two towards them. ° 

Felix had been away two nights. She 
also kissed him, as an accustomed and not, 
as it seemed, specially interesting cere- 
mony to either party. 

Amias was absolutely startled, so that a 
fine red hue showed itself through the 
brown of his cheek. How would she 
greet him ? 

In a manner that quite satisfied him. 
He raised his hat; and she quietly, as 
though she took a certain number of mo- 
ments that could be counted to do it in, 
looked at him with sweet and modest 
interest, as if she might have been think- 
ing about him beforehand, and then she 
held out her pretty hand and smiled. 

Amias felt for the moment almost as shy 
as Dick, who, called by Felix, now came 
blundering up; and the brothers laughing, 
and each surprised at the appearance of 
the other, shook hands with hearty pleas- 
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ure; one thinking, “I did not know he 

was a swell,” and the other, “ This fellow 

will be six feet high before he has done 
wing.” 

“We did not think you would be so 
early,” said Amabel. 

“We could not have been,” answered 
Felix, “if we had stopped at this station. 
We met two stations off, and there Amias 
hired a fly. He wanted to see the country, 
and drive through the park.” 

“ You might have met Uncle Sam,” said 
Dick; “ he has been here to give Amabel 
her riding-lesson.” 

“Coz,” said Delia, pouting, “isn’t it 
unfair that he never asks me? I can 
never ride.” 

“ There’s the donkey,” answered Felix, 
smiling and gently lifting Delia’s face, by 
putting his hand under her chin. She 
was manifestly the favorite. 

“But he won’t go!” exclaimed Delia, 
throwing such tragic tones into her voice, 
and such needless pathos into her face, as 
seemed to show that she had nothing more 
important to use up her feelings for. “Oh, 
coz, you did say that some day you would 
hire a pony, and that I should go out rid- 
ing with you.” 

** We'll see about it,” said Felix, basely 
putting off this desired event to some per- 
fectly indefinite date. 

Delia sighed, and Mrs. Snaith now be- 
ginning to put the ironed lace, etc., into 
two light baskets, each of the girls took 
one and went in with it, she and Dick fol- 
lowing with the chairs. 

Amias stood a moment surprised, and 
yet he had known the girls were still with 

is brother. What could he have ex- 
pected? He roused himself, went into 
the church with Felix, and was shown a 
lectern that “old Sam” had given. Sir 
Samuel appeared to play a much larger 
part than formerly in the life of the rec- 
tory. Then he went into the garden and 
all over the premises. He asked no ques- 
tions about the girls, but he thought the 
position of Felix as their guardian began 
to be decidedly curious. 

He did not see them again that night; 
they had dined early, and they did not 
appear till the next morning, about half an 
hour before service time. To say that 
they looked fairer, fresher, and more grace- 
ful than ever, would not half explain the 
complicated impressions they made on 
him. They also both appeared more 
childlike than before, though Amabel, as 
befitting her age, was mindful of the pres- 
ence of an almost strange gentleman; 
whiie Delia, regarding him as the brother 
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of Felix (who was quite an elderly man), 
made no difference in her usual style of 
talk because of him. 

“T want my sermon-case,” said Felix. 

“ Then Delia shall fetch it. Do, Delia,” 
began Amabel, persuasively. 

Felix was seated on the sofa, already in 
his cassock. Delia, beside him, had put 
her arm through his. He was reading his 
sermon over, and took no notice of the 
girls. 

Amabel was moving across the middle 
of the room putting on her gloves. As 
she buttoned one, she turned her head 
slightly over her shoulder. She was man- 
ifestly observing how her train followed 
her, and how her sash floated after. 

Felix, having finished his reading, looked 
up, and, as if supposing that he had not 
been heard, told Delia again that he wanted 
his case. 

“ But Amabel will get my place if I fetch 
it,” said Delia; “ oun it really is my turn 
to walk with you to church.” 

“You walked with coz on Wednesday,” 
answered Amabel. 

“ But that,” said the unreasonable child, 
“was a saint’s day, and I don’t consider 
that it counts.” 

“Fetch the case, goosey,” answered 
Felix. ‘I remember that it is your turn.” 

All this time Amias, standing on the 
rug, amused himself with looking on, and 
none of them took any particular notice of 
him. 

Delia, now satisfied, started up with a 
laugh of loving malice at Amabel, and 
presently brought in the sermon-case ; then 
turning her head, much as Amabel had 
done, “ Look at our new frocks, coz,” she 
exclaimed — “ our frocks that Cousin Sarah 
gave us; don’t they look sweet ?” 

“Your new frocks?” repeated Felix, 
turning with no particular intelligence in 
his glance. “Oh —ah—new, are they? 
Well, they seem to fit well enough, as far 
as I can see; ” then he added, like a good 
parson as he was, “ But I wish, when you 
have new habiliments, that they were not 
always put on first on a Sunday; they take 
your minds off from attending to the ser- 
vice.” 

Then he began to talk to Amias, but at 
the first pause, “Shall we change them, 
coz?” asked Amabel, with obedient 
sweetness. 

“No, no,” he answered; “no occasion 
for that.” 

That such a celestial vision should be 
desirous of pleasing the “old man,” ap- 
peared quite ridiculous. 

“And she gave us our new hats too,” 
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observed. Delia. “ Look, coz. She nev- 
er gave us such a handsome present be- 
fore.” 

These hats were white, and, as Amias 
remarked, semi-transparent. Feathers 
drooped over one side. Amias, as he 
looked, felt quite abashed. How could 
milliners have the conscience to concoct 
such beautiful things for creatures more 
than distracting enough already? 

“She brought them from London,” said 
Delia. 

It was manifest that it was their array, 
and not themselves, that the two girls were 
admiring. One of them was almost a 
child, and the other almost a woman, but 
Amias hardly knew yet which he liked 
best, and he supposed that the new hats 
must be the cause of their attractiveness. 
He found Amabel so lovely as hardly to 
be able to look at her, and yet he admitted 
to himself that her beauty was not in her 
features so much as in the pure fairness 
of her complexion, in the dark lashes that 
half shaded her pensive blue eyes, and in 
the slow sweetness of the smile which 
would adorn her face with such bewitching 
dimples. It was her hat, it was her feath- 
ers, which gave that distinguished air to 
her head. So he thought; for he could 
not escape from thinking of her, being the 
slave for the moment a every pretty girl. 
Good young men generally are. 

So they all went to church, family and 
servants, excepting Mrs. Snaith, who was 
left to take care of the house and attend to 
the early dinner. She had little to do but 
to prepare some vegetables. The large 
joint was cold; the custards and the fruit 
tarts were already made. She got on 
pretty well at first, in the clean, sunny 
kitchen. Her lips never trembled so long 
as there was anything to be done, but 
when she had also laid the cloth in the 
dining-room, and was returning to the nurs- 
ery a sudden pang overtook her, and she 
stood still as she had done the previous 
day, and wept. 

She stood a few minutes, sobbing and 
shedding heart-sick tears, before she could 
rouse herself; and then she went into the 
nursery, unlocked a drawer in her old fash- 
ioned bureau, which had been saved from 
the fire, and took out the Suffolk Chroni- 
cle, to read for the fiftieth time the misera- 
ble news it had conveyed to her. 

“To her that have been looking out for 
tidings from me this fourteen years and 
two months and six days. I am that vexed 
to be a misery to you, that are the niece of 
an honest man and my good friend, that, 
if I dared, I would leave this thing to take 
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care of itself; but ’tis best to write for 
your sake. And, first, you will understand 
that, if he that has a right to trouble you 
had behaved himself better, you would 
have had this news full four years ago; 
but for several years he behaved very bad, 
and so was kept in to the last moment 
that the law allowed. 

“ And came up to where I am, and de- 
manded his wife and children and the 
property ; and I told him the children had 
died, as I was very sorry indeed to hear 
was the case soon after we parted. And 
he pretended to be vexed, and said he 
were a reformed character, and had the 
impudence to offer to pray with me, alon 
of my not being in a good frame of mind, 
for I had the gout in my hand, and was 
that put out with him, that I was not par- 
ticular in my language. The end of it is, 
I am vexed to say, that he went to Bristol, 
the last place, as he understood, where you 
were heard of. And so no more, but God 
keep you, wherever you be, from a canting 
hypocrite. — G.” 

Mamsey sat down in the rocking-chair, 
and thought over, as she had so often done 
lately, the terms of this letter. Bristol 
was north-west of the place where she 
dwelt, and it was not on the same line of 
railway. But oh, what a little place En- 
gland is! and how could she be sure that 
no one whatever knew of her where- 
abouts ? 

The Christian names of her children 
were so uncommon, that, in spite of her 
wretched husband’s belief that they were 
dead, he would not hear them again, if he 
came near her, without suspicion. What 
should she do — what should she do? It 
seemed to her unbearable misery to leave 
her darlings, but it would be cruel indeed 
to expose them to any risk. Her husband 
was at Bristol. Should she fly to London 
and bury herself there ? 

She was yet thinking on this subject 
when the family and Jolliffe came home 
from church, and something to attend to 
brought her a little welcome relief. 

At the early dinner she waited at table, 
and Amias noticed a kind of sweet and 
sad dignity in her manner. When she 
spoke she used the homely English of her 
native town, Ipswich ; but her movements 
had a grace that he could not fail to 
acknowledge. 

Not hurried, not inattentive, she yet ap- 
peared to be dwelling in some inner world 
while she went about her duties ; and he 
saw that, when she stood a few minutes at 
the sideboard, her eyes were examining 
the two girls and Felix, almost as if she 
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was learning by heart their features and 
air. A singular thing this, since she was 
so familiar with them. And a singular 
thing, too, that a guest should occupy him- 
self so much with the servant; but he 
perfectly observed that he was not alone 
in being so occupied. 

There is no dignity so touching and so 
telling, as that of those who have re- 
nounced all. They expect nothing of any 
man, that they should excite themselves 
in order to please him. They cannot be 
patronized, for no one has anything to give 
that they care to take. Mrs. Snaith was 
doing her best, and the words “ Here we 
have no continuing city,” were present to 
her thoughts; but she had wept her last 
tears over the news, and there had come 
over her mind a great calm. 

She had never looked better. Her 
cheeks were still slightly flushed, after her 
weeping-fit; her brown eyes looked more 
moist than usual, and had a more tender 
lustre from the same cause. Did she 
know that Felix looked at her from time to 
time? Amias could not be sure, but he 
felt that there was something unusual 
about her, and he wondered what it was. 

She had no sooner withdrawn after din- 
ner, having set fruit and wine on the table, 
than Felix said to Amabel, “ Mamsey 
looks a little better to-day.” 

“She said she had slept better, coz,” 
answered Amabel; “and Mr. Brown says 
there is nothing the matter with her, if she 
could but think so.” Poor unconscious 
daughter ! 

Mr. Brown was the doctor. 

“Yes,” observed Delia, “I heard him 
tell her that she really must rouse herself. 
He said he had never met with a person 
more free from all disease, or one with a 
finer frame.” 

“ Nothing could be more opportune than 
our going to the sea just now,” observed 
Felix. “I dare say the change will bring 
her round. We all wanta change now and 
then.” 

“ And cousin Amias says he will take us 
out fishing,” said Delia. 

Dick was immediately devoured with 
jealousy. 

Amias listened to all this with something 
like jealousy also. Here was Felix, his 
nearest relation, far more important to him 
than any other person living. And this 
parsonage, rather bare, rather shabby, and 
quite out of the world was still his home; 
but of what importance was hein it? Fe- 
lix was more interested in these two girls, 
who were always with him, than in his 


_brother. Why, even a servant who made 
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his life comfortable, was probably more 
interesting ! 

Was this inevitable? Perhaps it was: 
and if so, he would not grumble at Felix, 
but he would come more frequently to see 
them all; he would make himself of more 
consequence to Felix. 

Felix had a great respect for this half- 
educated woman; her sweet humility 
touched him. He never asked her any 
questions, but her evident love for Ama- 
bel and Delia made him feel sure that her 
unhappy marriage had brought her chil- 
dren and she had lostthem. As years had 
gone on, he had more and more left her 
and Jolliffe to arrange all household mat- 
ters as they pleased. No man could well 
be less master of his house and his belong- 
ings, but all was so well done for him that 
he scarcely knewit. And now Mrs. Snaith 
was ill — at least she appeared to think so 
— for she had asked to see a doctor, and 
for some little time had been very nervous, 
and sometimes faint. This had changed 
the manner of Felix. He had felt and 
expressed some anxiety about her. After 
studiously preserving a certain style of 
speech and bearing towards her, he had 
unconsciously changed it, and if any one 
about him had been observant excepting 
Amias (which was not the case), it would 
have been as evident to all as it was to 
him. Felix felt that hers was probably a 
sickness of the heart, and that it had todo 
with the convict husband; but he asked 
her no questions, though he frequently felt 
what a gap she would make in his house- 
hold if she withdrew, and how impossible 
it would be to supply her place. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


As Felix and his party left the church 
on Sunday morning, Sir Samuel de Beren- 
ger had accosted them. His manner to 
Amias had been extremely cordial, but 
though Felix noticed this, Amias did not; 
he had become in some measure accus- 
tomed to cordiality, and the ancient fracas 
between him and his old great-uncle was 
of no consequence to him now. He had 
an income which was sufficient for his very 
simple style of living; he liked his work, 
and found time, when it was over, for a 
good deal of public speaking, at religious, 
philanthropical, and also political meetings. 

Amias was a good deal altered; he was 
no longer afraid as to what people would 
think of him. At first his conduct had 
kept well in front of his convictions; and 
he had been subject to intervals of misgiv- 
ing and forlornness, when these convic- 
tions, overcome by times of apathy, or 
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pulled back by arguments on the other side, 
would appear to recede and leave him all 
by himself in the forefront of the battle, 
while he most wanted them to back him. 

But when the returning tide of convic- 
tion came up again, it was all the stronger 
for new knowledge and wider experience. 
He had lived through his self-scorn, and 
the scorn of other people, in the notion 
that he must be a fanatic, had said things 
that he had smarted for afterwards, as sus- 
pecting that they were ridiculous; and 
now, behold, the very people in his little 
world who had made most game of him, 
were quoting them as familiarly true. 
They had only been a nine-days’ wonder, 
and while he was blushing still for them 
on the tenth, they were adopted by most 
of those who had not forgotten them. As 
related to his religious profession, an al- 
most opposite course had not the less 
brought him forward to the open confes- 
sion that he was a sincere Christian. 

How extremely hard it is for a young 
man to make such an avowal! But he, 
naturally most reticent and afraid of him- 
self, had notwithstanding lived such a life, 
and aimed at so much that was good, that 
he had fallen among those who, making an 
open profession of religion, took for 
granted a good deal concerning him that 
he had hardly dared to believe himself; 
but when he had once learned from some 
of them to admit that “every good gift 
cometh from above,” it was but a point of 
thankful humility to acknowledge that he 
was under heavenly guidance, and that, 
once understood, other things followed. 

All Sunday Amias held to his notion 
that his two child-beauties were lovely by 
reason of their array. On Monday morn- 
ing he saw cause to change his opinion ; 
for, before breakfast, he met Amabel in 
the garden in a morning dress, made of 
some sort of pale blue cambric. She was 
bringing in a bunch of blush roses to set 
on the breakfast table, and she was holding 

up a very large rhubarb leaf by way of 
* parasol. 

She looked prettier than ever. Amias 
was alternately attracted and repelled. 
The first feeling drew him to her side ; all 
nature seemed to smile so on her sweet- 
ness. She reminded him, in that secluded 
spot, of a fair lily shaded by its own green 
leaf. And then the second feeling came 


like a smart box on the ear. He did not 
like to be so suddenly overcome; it was 
not in his plans; and he knew that, if he 
did not look out, a very inconvenient sense 
of incompleteness would soon lay hold 
upon him, and when he left her, his heart 
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would be torn in two, and the best half 
left behind him. 

Now, what was the part of a wise man 
in such a case? Why, to decide that he 
would look out. So Amias felt, so he did 
decide; and, in pursuit of this resolution, 
he went on and made the circuit of the gar- 
den. But that caused no difference, of 
course. Amabel, not being present, was 
only the more there. She was every- 
where. The young growing things about 
him were lovely, for they were like her. 
The old steadfast trees were interesting, 
as in contrast to her. And here was the 
donkey! The very donkey was interest- 
ing, because she often tried in vain to 
make him go. Amias, having thought 
even this, burst out laughing at himself, 
and felt that he, too, was an ass. 

Then he went in, and Delia was there. 
He saw the girls meet, and wish each 
other good morning with a kiss. After 
that came family prayers, and then, durin 
breakfast, a long discussion between Dic 
and Delia about the delights of going to 
the sea. They talked a great deal of non- 
sense in the prospect of this treat, and then 
Amabel struck in, and she, too, had a child- 
ish joy inthe prospect. They argued with 
Felix as to which of them must go inside 
and which might go outside the coach that 
was to take them part of the way. They 
were almost petulant over his decision. 
Amias listened, and felt as if he was now 
safe. She was a child: who falls in love 
with a child? 

What packing there was that day!— 
what condoling with the donkey, with the 
young ducks, the dog, and even the cat, 

ecause they were to be left behind! 

“ Though our cat is such a cold-hearted 
person,” said Delia, “that even if she 
knew she would never see us again, she 
would not leave off mousing for a single 
day.” And then what rapture they got 
out of their anticipations of the boating and 
the bathing! It was worth while, Amias 
thought, living in a country parsonage for 
years to find such joy at last in a simple 
change. 

So the next morning they all set forth, 
and even Mrs. Snaith was in good spirits. 
She was refreshed by bustle, and glad to 
feel that every throb of the engine took 
her further from Bristol. She had suffered 
much, and now counted the miles with 
exultation till the party stopped ata sta- 
tion where the coach met them, and she 
was made, nothing loth, to take one of 
the despised inside places, which assured 
neal shade and seclusion that she 
oved. 
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She was manifestly better. She did not 
now wait at table, and the two brothers 
seldom saw her excepting when she at- 
tended the girls to the shops or to the 
shore. 

Tom de Berenger’s three little girls were 
established near at hand with their grand- 
mother and their governess. They were 
tall for their years, very fair, and as playful 
as Delia. No one but old Sir Samuel ob- 
served any particular likeness between the 
two families. He had several times point- 
ed it out, and had been pleased to see how 
familiarly the three younger girls de- 
pended on the two elder, and how the 
met with the tolerant, easy affection of rel- 
atives. 

Felix and Amias were treated (much to 
the vexation of the latter) more as uncles 
and general dispensers of favors than ever. 
But at the end of about a fortnight Amias 
managed to effect a change. Amabel 
ceased to carry home buckets of forlorn 
sea-anemones, left off grubbing in the 
cliffs for fossil shells, and sometimes even 
wore her best hat on week-days. On such 
occasions Amias was always in attendance, 
and the three little girls would be sent off 
to some desirable place for finding carnel- 
jan and amber, while Dick and Delia, who 
considered it very dull work to saunter 
along looking at the yachts and keeping 
their feet dry, would soon fall back, the 
latter on pretence of emptying the sand 
from her shoes. After this they generally 
joined the little girls, leading their revels 
and enjoying their much more lively so- 
ciety. 

Amias got on a great deal better when 
they were gone. He taught Amabel vari- 
ous things, some by word of mouth, some 
with his eyes. She took a good deal of 
a but she mastered the lesson at 
ast. 

Amabel was not “ wasteful,” she did not 
“ cheapen paradise.” When Amias had 
taught her to blush, which she could do 
now most beautifully, she seldom looked 
him in the face while he talked, and so she 
blushed the seldomer. But her wakening 
life and keener thought sometimes caused 
her almost unbearable pain. 

For Amias had twice gone away and 
spoken at certain meetings some miles off. 
He was sufficiently far from his old uncle’s 
neighborhood to do this without violence 
to his sense of propriety. England was 
large enough for his speeches, and for all 
the good influence he could hope to exert, 
though he did keep his distance from the 
old man’s door. He had a decided affec- 


tion for him, and Amabel increased it by 
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the loving way in which she would speak of 
him. In fact, Sir Samuel showed himself 
at his best when he was in the company of 
his so-called granddaughters. His natu- 
ral courtesy was never more agreeably 
shown than towards the young ladies of 
his own family. He taught Amabel to 
ride, himself holding the leading-rein as 
she rode beside him; and once, when 
Delia had been found by him in the school- 
room “with fair blubbered face,” left at 
home by herself because of the outrageous 
badness of her French exercise, he set to 
work with the dictionary, and puzzled his 
old head, together with her young one, till 
the others came home from their picnic, 
and the exercise could be “shown up ” 
perfectly right. 

How natural, if all had been as he 
thought it was; and how natural that the 
girls should love him! Mrs. Snaith often 
saw the evidences of this love with a pang, 
but she could do nothing, and she hoped 
that, as her girls had enough to live upon, 
he would not leave anything to them; he 
had never held out any promise of the 
kind. If he did, she felt that she must 
speak ; but she put off the evil day, hoping 
it might never rise. 

Amabel had often heard of the opinions 
that Amias took such pains to make 
known. Sometimes she had read reports 
of his speeches in the newspapers, read 
them aloud to Sarah de Berenger, and 
heard that lady’s indignant comments upon 
them. 

But these had caused her no pain. She 
thought in her heart that Amias was right, 
but she was never asked for her opinion, 
and Amias was nothing to her. As for 
Sir Samuel, it almost seemed to her imag- 
ination as if he had never heard of such a 
thing as a temperance lecture. Such 
things did not belong to his world. This 
world, her world, and that of Amias, had 
not hitherto come together— each had 
been kept remote from the other —and 
now she began to perceive that they were 
all one and the same world, after all. 

And now—now that she knew Sir 
Samuel was coming in a few days to see 
his granddaughters and stay close by — 
now that some of the local tradespeople had 
congratulated “coz,” in her hearing, on 
his brother’s eloquence and zeal — now, 
in short, that Amias had singled her out as 
the object of his admiration, and had made 
her feel that a man of his age was not so 
very old, after all — now she felt a keen 
sense of discomfort, when, having asked 
him what he had said at these lectures, 
he would answer and astonish her with 
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the easy calm of his conviction, when he 
would tell her how he had tried to im- 
press his audience with the misery of the 
drunkard, and the sin of the drunkard- 
maker. 

“ But all these people who keep the gin- 
palaces that you consider so shocking, I 
do not think you ought to call them 
drunkard-makers,” she observed once, 
when he had been talking thus. “They 
make a mistake, no doubt.” 

“ What is the mistake ?” 

“It may be that they think more such 
places are needed than is really the case.” 

Amias had a more fervid nature than 
his brother, and he seldom thought of 
things in the abstract, but of the persons 
who had to do with them. 

“But if it takes about thirty thousand 
drunkards,” he answered, “to build up the 
fortune of a great spirit-distiller, and give 
a comfortable livelihood to the landlords 
and families of all the gin-palaces and 
public-houses where the liquor is sold, 
ought that fortune to be built up, ought 
those men who sell to live on the misery 
of those who buy?” 

“Thirty thousand drunkards!” ex- 
claimed Amabel —“ thirty thousand! But 
they are not obliged to drink unless they 
like. Nobody makes them drink.” 

“Yes, they are virtually made to drink 
by constant temptation. The liquor is 
sold out in such small doses, in such con- 
venient places, and for such trifling sums, 
that those poor creatures who are inclined 
to drunkenness are solicited to their ruin 
every time they go out cf doors. This 
does not give them a fair chance. Itought 
not to be any man’s interest that they 
should get drunk.” 

“But it is perfectly lawful to distil 
spirits,” said Amabel, “and perfectly law- 
ful to keep those places for selling it in. 
If you— if you could persuade all who do 
either to give it up, others would instantly 
start forward in their room, and why are 
these more than other people to be above 
the law?” 

Something almost piteous in the tone 
of her voice appeared to give it a penetra- 
tive quality. Amias was startled, and felt 
anew what a different thing it was to hold 
certain opinions in mere theory, and to 
hold them as against the wishes or feel- 
ings of one beloved. 

Disturbed almost to the point of wretch- 
edness, he walked awhile in silence be- 
side her. For a few unworthy moments 
it hardly seemed worth while to live and 
not be in harmony with her wishes. Love, 
and even affection, is so extravagant, that 
. there can be no fanatic or even enthusiast 
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living who has not gone through this phase 
of misery. 

Amias said at last, “ People are seldom 
able to soar very high above what is ex- 
pected of them. It is a fatal thing, there- 
fore, not to be able to believe of any man, 
of any body of men, that they are incapable 
of living above the laws. I am quite cer- 
tain that there are thousands of men in 
our own country at the present time, who, 
if once convinced that they were doing 
wrong, in that matter or any other, would 
give up everything rather than continue 
the wrong.” 

“ Give up everything! ” exclaimed Ama- 
bel, passing over the main point, and, girl- 
like, commenting on one small point in it. 
“Surely you do not think people ought 
never to have any strong drink at all?” 

‘“ No, we must have some.” 

* And how much do you think would be 
enough ?” 

“Well,” said Amias, laughing, “since 
you ask me, I will say, at a guess, about a 
fiftieth part of what is now consumed.” 

Amabel was silent for a moment; then, 
not answering his last speech, she re- 
marked, “ And it always makes me uncom- 
fortable to hear you talk of ‘the liquor 
traffic.’ I do not like names that sound 
vulgar.” 

“It makes her uncomfortable,” thought 
Amias, “to hear me express myself ina 
way she calls vulgar!” He paused, and 
allowed himself silently to enjoy the pleas- 
ure this admission gave him. He was so 
happy, so lifted into the world of dreams, 
that for at least five minutes he took no 
notice of his fair companion — never 
looked her way. 

Then they came to the point where the 
generally turned homeward. They both 
turned now, and it was towards each other. 
Her face was very slightly flushed, and a 
tear had half stolen down her cheek. 
“ Amabel,” he said, and unconsciously held 
out his hand. She put hers into it; but 
when she tried to withdraw it, having wiped 
away the stealing tear with her handker- 
chief, he still held it, and she saw him 
leaning towards her with eyes of yearning 
tenderness. 

“What is the matter? What do you 
want to say?” she exclaimed, with evident 
discomfiture and her sweetest blush. 

He answered, releasing her hand, “I 
only wanted — I only meant to thank you.” 

Amabel wondered what for, and was very 
glad when they met the remainder of their 
party, and the discourse turned on a sol- 
dier-crab that they had chased and cap- 
tured, and were now carrying home tied 
up in a blue veil. , 
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From The Nineteenth Contery. 
THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. 


It has often struck me that the relation 
of two important members of the social 
body to one another has never been suffi- 
ciently considered, or treated of, so far as 
I know, either by the philosopher or the 
poet. I allude to that which exists be- 
tween the omnibus driver and his con- 
ductor. Cultivating literature as I do upon 
a little oatmeal, and driving, when in a po- 
sition to be driven at all, in that humble 
vehicle, the ’bus, I have had, perhaps, ex- 
ceptional opportunities for observing their 
mutual position and behavior; and it is 
very peculiar, When the ’bus is empty, 
they are sympathetic and friendly to one 
another, almost to tenderness; but when 
there is much traffic, a tone of severity is 
observable upon the side of the conductor. 
“What are yer a-driving on for? Will 
nothing suit but to break a party’s neck ?” 
“Wake up, will yer, or do yer want the 
Bayswater to pass us?” are inquiries he 
will make in the most peremptory manner. 
Or he will concentrate contempt in the 
laconic but withering observation: “ Now 
then, stoopid !” 

When we consider that the driver is after 
all the driver —that the ’bus is under his 
guidance and management, and may be 
said pro tem. to be his own — indeed, in 
case of collision or other serious extremity, 
he calls it so: “ What the infernal regions 
are yer banging into my ’bus for?” etc., 
etc., — I say, this being his exalted posi- 
tion, the injurious —~ of the man on 
the step is, to say the least of it, disre- 
spectful. 

On the other hand, it is the conductor 
who fills the ’bus, and even entices into it, 
by lures and wiles, persons who are not 
voluntarily going his way at all. It is he 
who advertises its presence to the passers- 
by, and spares neither lung nor limb in 
attracting passengers. If the driver is 
lord and king, yet the conductor has a good 
deal to do with the administration : just as 
the mikado of Japan, who sits above the 
thunder and is almost divine, is understood 
to be assisted and even “conducted” by 
the tycoon. The connection between 
these potentates is perhaps the most exact 
reproduction of that between the ’bus 
driver and his cad; but even in England 
there is a pretty close parallel to it in the 
mutual relation of the author and the pro- 
fessional critic. 

While the former is in his spring-time, 
the analogy is indeed almost complete. 
For example, however much he may have 
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pape’, the book does belong to the 
author: he calls it, with pardonable pride 
(and especially if any one runs it down), 
“my book.” He has written it, and prob- 
ably paid pretty handsomely for getting it 
published. Even the right of translation, 
if you will look at the bottom of the title- 
page, is somewhat superfluously reserved 
tohim. Yet nothing can exceed the pat- 
ronage which he suffers at the hands of 
the critic, and is compelled to submit to in 
sullen silence. When the book-trade is 
slack — that is, in the summer season — 
the pair get on together pretty amicably. 
“This book,” says the critic, “may be 
taken down to the seaside, and lounged 
over not unprofitably ;” or, “ Readers may 
do worse than peruse this unpretending 
little volume of fugitive verse ;” or even, 
“We hail this new aspirant for the laurels 
of Apollo.” But in the thick of the pub- 
lishing season, and when books pour into 
the reviewer by the cartful, nothing can 
exceed the violence, and indeed sometimes 
the virulence, of his language. That 
“ Now then, stoopid!” of the ’bus con- 
ductor pales beside the lightnings of his 
scorn. 

“ Among the lovers of sensation, it is 
possible that some persons may be found 
with tastes so utterly. vitiated as to derive 
pleasure from this monstrous production.” 
I cull these flowers of speech from a wreath 
placed by a critic of the S/asher on my 
own early brow. Ye gods, how I hated 
him! How I pursued him with more than 
Corsican vengeance ; traduced him in pub- 
lic and private; and only when I had 
thrust my knife (metaphorically) into his 
detested carcase, discovered I had been 
attacking the wrong man. _It is a lesson I 
have never forgotten ; and I pray you, my 
ne aa brothers of the pen, to lay it to 

eart. Believe rather that your unfriendly 
critic, like the bee who is fabled to sting 
and die, has perished after his attempt on 
your reputation ; and let the tomb be his 
asylum. For even supposing you get the 
right sow by the ear — or rather, the wild 
boar with the “raging tooth” — what can 
it profit you? It is not like that difference 
of opinion between yourself and twelvé of 
your fellow-countrymen which may have 
such fatal results. You are not an Adonis 
(except in outward form, perhaps), that you 
can be ripped up with his tusk. His hard 
words do not break your bones. If they 


are uncalled for, their cruelty, believe me, 
can hurt only your vanity. While it is just 
possible — though indeed in your case in 
the very highest degree improbable — that 
the gentleman may have been right. 
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In the good old times we are told that a 
buffet from the hand of an Edinburgh or 
Quarterly Reviewer would lay a young 
author dead at his feet. If it was so, he 
must have been naturally very deficient in 
vitality. It certainly did not kill Byron, 
though it was a knockdown blow; he rose 
from that combat with earth, like Antzus, 
all the stronger for it. The story of its 
having killed Keats, though embalmed in 
verse, is apocryphal; and if such blows 
were not fatal in those times, still less so 
are they nowadays. On the other hand, 
if authors are difficult to slay, it is infinitely 
harder work to give them life by what 
the doctors term “artificial respiration ” — 
puffing. The amount of breath expended 
in the days of “the quarterlies” in this 
hopeless task would have moved windmills. 
Not a single favorite of those critics — 
selected, that is, from favoritism, and apart 
from merit—now survives. They failed 
even to obtain immortality for the writers 
in whom there was really something of 
genius, but whom they extolled beyond 
their deserts. Their pet idol, for exam- 
ple, was Samuel Rogers. And who reads 
Rogers’s poems now? We remember 
something about them, and that is all; 
they are very literally “ Pleasures of Mem- 
ory.” 

And if these things are true of the past, 
how much more soare they of the present! 
I venture to think, in spite of some voices 
to the contrary, that criticism is much 
more honest than it used to be: certainly 
less influenced by political feeling, and by 
the interests of publishing houses; more 
temperate, if not more judicious, and — in 
the higher literary organs, at least — un- 
swayed by personal prejudice. But the 
result of even the most favorable notices 
upon a book is now but small. I can re- 
member when a review in the 7z#mes was 

‘calculated by the Row to sell an entire 
edition. Those halcyon days — if halcyon 
days they were —are over. People read 
books for themselves now; judge for 
themselves; and buy only when they are 
absolutely compelled, and cannot get them 
from the libraries. Inthe case of an au- 
thor who has already secured a public, it 
is indeed extraordinary what little effect 
reviews, either good or bad, have upon his 
circulation. Those who like his works 
continue to read them, no matter what 
evil is written of them; and those who 
don’t like them are not to be persuaded 
(alas !) to change their minds, though his 
latest effort should be described as though 
it had dropped from the heavens. I could 

- give some statistics upon this point not a 
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little surprising, but statistics involve com- 
parisons — which are odious. As for fic- 
tion, its success depends more upon what 
Mrs. Brown says to Mrs. Jones as to the 
necessity of getting that charming book 
from the library while there is yet time, 
than on all the reviews in Christendom. 


O Fame! if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

’Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding 
phrases 

Than to see the bright eyes of those dear ones 
discover, 

They thought that I was not unworthy — 


of a special messenger to Mr. Mudie’s. 

Heaven bless them! for, when we get 
old and stupid, they still stick by one, and 
are not to be seduced from their allegiance 
by any blaring of trumpets, or clashing of 
cymbals, that heralds a new arrival among 
the story-tellers. 

On the other hand, as respects his first 
venture, the author is very dependent upon 
what the critics say of him. It is the con- 
ductor, you know (I wouldn’t call hima 
“cad,” even in fun, for ten thousand 
pounds), on whom, to return to our meta- 
phor, the driver is dependent for the pat- 
ronage of his vehicle, and even for the 
announcement of its existence. A good 
review is still the very best of advertise- 
ments to a new author; and even a bad 
one is better than noreviewatall. Indeed, 
I have heard it whispered that a review 
which speaks unfavorably of a work of 
fiction, upon moral grounds, is of very 
great use to it. This, however, the same 

ossips say, is mainly confined to works of 

ction written by female authors for read- 
ers of their own sex—“dy ladies for 
ladies,” as a feminine Pal/ Mall Gazette 
might describe itself. 

Nor would I be understood to say that 
even a well-established author is not 
affected by what the critics may say of 
him; I p @ state that his circulation is not 
—albeit they may make his very blood 
curdle. I have a popular writer in my 
mind, who never looks at a newspaper 
untess it comes to him by a hand he can 
trust, for fear his eyes should light upon an 
unpleasant review. His argument is this: 
“T have been at this work for the last 
twelve months, thinking of little else and 
putting my best intelligence (which is con- 
siderable) at its service. Is it humanly 
probable that a reviewer who has given his 
mind to it for a less number of hours, can 
suggest anything in the way of improve- 
ment worthy of my consideration? I am 
supposing him to be endowed with ability 
and actuated by good faith; that he has 
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not failed in my own profession and is not 
jealous of my popularity; yet even thus, 

ow is it possible that his opinion can be 
of material advantage to me? If favor- 
able, it gives me pleasure because it flat- 
ters my amour — and I am even not 
quite sure that it does not afford a stimu- 
lating encouragement; but if unfavorable, 
I own it gives me considerable annoyance, 
[This is his euphemistic phrase to express 
the feeling of being in a hornets’ nest with- 
out his clothes on.]/ On the other hand, 
if the critic is a mere hireling, or a young 

entleman from the university who is try- 
ing his ’prentice hand at a lowish rate of 
remuneration upon a veteran like myself, 
how still more idle would it be to regard 
his views !” 

And it appears to me that there is really 
something in these arguments. As regards 
the latter part of them, by the bye, I had 
the pleasure of seeing my own last immor- 
tal story spoken of in an American maga- 
zine—the Atlantic Monthly—as the 
work of “a bright and prosperous young 
author.” The critic (Heaven bless his 
young heart, and give him a happy Whit- 
suntide) evidently imagined it to be my 
first production. In another transatlantic 
organ, a critic, speaking of the last work 
of that literary veteran, the late Mr. Le 
Fanu, observes: “If this young writer 
would only model himself upon the works 
of Mr. William Black in his best days, we 
foresee a great future before him.” 

There is one thing that I think should 
be set down to the credit of the literary 
profession — that for the most part they 
take their “ slatings ” (which is the profes- 
sional term for them) with at least outward 
equanimity. I have read things of late, 
written of an old and popular writer, ten 
times more virulent than anything Mr. 
Ruskin wrote of Mr. Whistler; yet neither 
he nor any other man of letters thinks of 
flying to his mother’s apron-string, or of 
setting in motion old Father Antic, the 
Law. Perhaps it is that we have no money, 
or perhaps, like the judicious author of 
whom I have spoken, we abstain from read- 
ing unpleasant things. I wish to goodness 
we could abstain from hearing of them; 
but the “d——d good-natured friend” is 
an eternal creation. He has altered, how- 


ever, since Sheridan’s time in his method of 
proceeding. He does not say, “ There is 
a very unpleasant notice of you in the 
Scorpion, my dear fellow, which I deplore.” 
The scoundrel now affects a more light- 
hearted style. “ There is a review of your 
last book in the Scorfion,” he says, “ which 
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will amuse you. It is very malicious, and 
evidently the offspring of personal spite, 
but it is very clever.” Then you go down 
to your club, and take the thing up with 
the tongs, when nobody is looking, and 
make yourself very miserable; or you buy 
it, going home in the cab, and, having 
spoilt your appetite for dinner with it, tear 
it up very small, and throw it out of win- 
dow: and of course you swear you have 
never seen it. 

One forgives the critic — perhaps — but 
never the good-natured friend. It is al- 
ways possible —to the wise man — to 
refrain from reading the lucubration of the 
former, but he cannot avoid the latter: 
which brings me to the main subject of 
this paper —the Critic on the Hearth. 
One can be deaf to the voice of the public 
hireling, but it is impossible to shut one’s 
ears to the private communications of one’s 
friends and family — all meant for our 
good, no doubt, but which are nevertheless 
insufferable. 

In Miss Martineau’s recently published 
“ Autobiography ” there is a passage ex- 
pressing her surprise that, whereas in all 
other cases there is a certain modest reti- 
cence in respect to other people’s business 
when it is of a special kind, the profession 
of literature is made an exception. As 
there is no one but imagines that he can 
poke a fire and drive a gig, so every one 
believes he can write a book, or at all 
events (like that blasphemous person in 
connection with the creation) that he can 
give a wrinkle or two to the author. 

I wonder what a parson would say, if a 
man who never goes to church save when 
his babies are christened, or by accident 
to get out of a shower, should volunteer 
his advice about sermon-making? or an 
artist, to whom the man without arms, who 
is wheeled about in the streets for coppers, 
should recommend a greater delicacy of 
touch? Indeed, metaphor fails me, and I 
gasp for mere breath when I think of the 
astounding impudence of some people. If 
I possessed a tithe of it, I should surely 
have made my fortune by this time, and 
be in the enjoyment of the greatest pros- 
perity. It must be remembered, too, that 
the opinion of the critics on the hearth 
is always volunteered (indeed, one would 
as soon think of asking for it as for a loan 
from the sultan of Turkey), and in nine 
cases out of ten it is unfavorable. One 
has no objection to their praise, nor to any 
amount of it; what is so abhorrent is their 
advice, and still more their disapproval. 
It is like throwing “half a brick” at you, 
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which, utterly valueless in itself, still hurts 

ou when it hits you. And the worst of it 
is that, apart from their rubbishy opinions, 
one likes these people; they are one’s 
friends and relatives, and to cut one’s 
moorings from them altogether would be 
to sail over the sea of life without a port 
to touch at. 

The early life of the author is especially 
embittered by the utterances of these good 
folks. Asa prophet is of no honor in his 
own country, so it is with the young 
aspirant for literary fame with his folks at 
home. They not only disbelieve in him, 
but — generally, however, with one or two 
exceptions, who are invaluable to him in 
the way of encouragement — “‘ make hay” 
of him and his pretensions in the most 
heartless style. If he produces a poem, it 
achieves immortality in the sense of his 
“ never hearing the last of it;” it is the 
jest of the family till they have all grown 
up. But this he can bear, because his 
noble mind recognizes its own greatness; 
he regards his jeering brethren in the same 
light as the philosophic writer beholds “ the 
vapid and irreflective reader.” When they 
tell him they “can’t make head or tail of 
his blessed poetry,” he comforts himself 
with the reflection of the great German 
(which he has read in a translation) that 
the clearest handwriting cannot be read 
by twilight. It is when his literary talents 
have received more or less recognition 
from the public at large, that home criti- 
cism becomes so painful to him. His 
brethren are then boys no longer, but par- 
sons, lawyers, and doctors; and though 
they don’t venture to interfere with one 
another as regards their individual profes- 
sions, they make no sort of scruple about 
interfering with zm. They write to him 
their unsolicited advice and strictures. 
This is the parson’s letter : — 


My dear Dick, —I like your last book much 
better than the rest of them; but I don’t like 
your heroine. She strikes both Julia and my- 
self [Julia is his wife, who is acquainted with 
no literature but the cookery book] as rather 
namby-pamby. The descriptions, however, 
are charming; we both recognized dear old 
Ramsgate at once. [The original of the local- 
ity in the novel being Dieppe.] The plot is 
also excellent, though we think we have some 
recollection of it elsewhere : but it must be so 
difficult to hit upon anything original in these 
days, Thanks for your kind remembrance of 
us at‘ Christmas: the oysters were excellent. 
We were sorry to see that ill-natured little 
notice in the Scourge. — Yours ee 1 

OB. 


Jack the lawyer writes : — 
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Dear Dick, — You are really becoming [he 
thinks ¢hat becoming] quite a great man: we 
could hardly get your last book from Mudie’s, 
though I suppose he takes very small quanti- 
ties of copies, except from really popular au- 
thors. Marion was charmed with your heroine 
[Dick rather likes Marion ; and doesn’t think 
Jack treats her with the consideration she de- 
serves], and I have no doubt women in gen- 
eral will admire her, but your hero—you 
know I always speak my mind—is rather a 
duffer. You should go into the world more, 
and sketch from life. The vice-chancellor 
gave me great pleasure by speaking of your 
early poems very highly the other day, and I 
assure you it was quite a drop down for me, to 
find that he was referring to some other writer 
of the same name. Of course I did not un- 
deceive him. I wish, my dear fellow, you 
would write stories in one volume instead of 
three. You write a short story capitally. — 
Yours ever, JAcK. 


Tom the surgeon belongs to that very 
objectionable class of humanity, called by 
ancient writers wags : — 


My dear Dick,—I cannot help writing to 
thank you for the relief afforded to me by the 
perusal of your last volume. I had been suf- 
fering from neuralgia, and every prescription 
in the pharmacopeeia for producing sleep had 
failed until I tried that. Dear Maggie [an 
odious woman, who calls novels light litera- 
ture, and affects to be blue] read it to me her- 
self, so it was given every chance: but I think 
you must acknowledge that it was a little spun 
out. Maggie assures me—I have not read 
them myself, for you know what little time: I 
have for such things—that the first two vol- 
umes, with the exception of the characters of 
the hero and heroine, which she pronounces to 
be rather feeble, are first-rate. Why don’t you 
write two-volume novels? There is always 
something in analogy: reflect how seldom 
nature herself produces three at a birth: when 
she does, it is only two, at most, which sur- 
vive. We shall look forward to your next 
effort with much interest, but we hope you will 
give more time and pains to it. Remember 
what Horace says upon this subject. [He has 
no more knowledge of Horace than he has of 
Sanscrit, but he has read the quotation in that 
vile review in the Scourge.] Maggie thinks 
you live too luxuriously: if your expenses 
were less you would not be compelled to write 
so much, and you would do it better. Excuse 
this well-meant advice from an elder brother. 
— Yours always, Tom. 


“QOne’s sisters, and one’s cousins, and 
one’s aunts” also write in more or less 
the same style, though, to do their sex jus- 
tice, less offensively. “If you were to 
go abroad, my dear Dick,” says one, “it 
would expand your mind. There is noth- 
ing to blame in your last production, which 
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strikes me (what I could understand of it 
at least, for some of it is a little Bohemian) 
as very pleasing, but the fact is, that En- 
— subjects are quite used up.” Others 
iscover for themselves the originals of 
Dick’s characters in persons he has never 
dreamt of describing, and otherwise ex- 
hibit a most marvellous familiarity with his 
materials. “ Hennie, who has just been 
here, is immensely delighted with your 
satirical sketch of her husband. He, how- 
ever, as you may suppose, is wé/d, and 
says you had better withdraw your name 
from the candidates’ book at his club. I 
don’t know how many black balls exclude, 
but he has a good many friends there.” 
Another writes : “ Of course we all recog- 
nized Uncle John in your Mr. Flibberti- 
gibbet; but we try not to laugh; indeed 
our sense of loss is too recent. Seriously, 
I think you might have waited till the poor 
old man— who was always kind to you, 
Dick — was cold in his grave.” 

Some of these dear good creatures send 
incidents of real life which they are sure 
will be useful to “dear Dick ” for his next 
book — narratives of accidents in a hansom 
cab, of missing the train by the under- 
ground, and of Mr. Jones being late for his 
own wedding, “which though nothing in 
themselves,actually did happen, you know, 
and which, properly dressed up, as you so 
well know how to do,” will, they are sure, 
obtain for him a marked success. “ There 
is nothing like reality,” they say, he may 
depend upon it, “ for coming home to peo- 

le.” 

After all, one need not read these abomi- 
nable letters. One’s relatives (thank 
Heaven !) usually live in the contry. The 
real critics on the hearth are one’s per- 
sonal acquaintances in town, whom one 
cannot escape. 

“My dear friend,” said one to me the 
other day —a most cordial and excellent 
fellow, by the bye (only too frank) —‘“I 
like you, as you know, beyond everything, 
personally, but I cannot read your books.” 

“ My dear Jones,” replied I, “I regret 
that exceedingly; for it is you, and men 
like you, whose suffrages I am most 
anxious to win. Of the approbation of all 
intelligent and educated persons I am cer- 
tain; but if I could only obtain that of the 
million, I should be a happy man.” 

But even when I have < be demolished 
Jones, I still feel that I owe him a grudge. 
* What the infernal regions,” as our bus 
driver would say, “is it to me whether 
Jones likes my books or not? and why 
does he tell me he doesn’t like them?” 





Of the surpassing ignorance of these 
good people, I have just heard an admira- 
ble anecdote. A friend of a justly popular 
author meets him in the club and con- 
gratulates him upon his last story in the 
Slasher [in which he has never written a 
line]. It is so full of farce and fun [the 
author is a grave writer]. “ Only I don’t 
see why it is not advertised under the same 
title in the other newspapers.” The fact 
being that the story in the Slasher is a 
parody —and not a very good-natured one 
— upon the author’s last work, and resem- 
bles it only as a picture in “ Vanity Fair ” 
resembles its original. 

Some critics on the hearth are not only 
good-natured, but have rather too high, or 
if that is impossible, let us say too pro- 
nounced, an opinion of the abilities of their 
literary friends. They wonder why they 
do not employ their gigantic talents in some 
enduring monument, such as a life of 
“ Alexander the Great” or a popular his- 
tory of the Visigoths. To them literature is 
literature, and they do not concern them- 
selves with little niceties of style or 
differences of subject. Others again, 
though extremely civil, are apt to affect 
more enthusiasm than they feel. They 
admire one’s works without exception — 
“they are all absolutely charming ” — but 
they would be placed in a position of great 
embarrassment if they were asked to name 
their favorite: for, as a matter of fact, 
they are ignorant of the very names of 
them. A novelist of my acquaintance lent 
his last work to a lady cousin because she 
“really could not wait till she got it from 
the library;” besides, “she was ill and 
wanted some amusing literature.” Aftera 
month or so he got his three volumes back, 
with a most gushing letter. It “had been 
the comfort of many a weary hour of 
sleeplessness,” etc. The thought of hav- 
ing “smoothed the pillow and soothed the 
pain ” would, she felt sure, be gratifying to 
him. Perhaps it would have been, only 
she had omitted to cut the pages even of 
the first volume. 

But, as a general rule, these volunteer 
censors plume themselves on discovering 
defects and not beauties. When any au- 
thor is particularly popular, and has been 
long before the public, they have two meth- 
ods of discoursing upon him in relation to 
their literary friend. In the first, they 
represent him as a model of excellence, 
and recommend their friend to study him, 
though without holding out much hope of 
his ever becoming his rival; in the second, 
they describe him as “worked out,” and 
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darkly hint that sooner or later [they mean 
sooner] their friend will be in the same un- 
happy condition. These, I need not say, 
are among the most detestable specimens 
of their class, and only to be equalled b 

those excellent literary judges who are al- 
ways appealing to posterity, which, even if 
a little temporary success has crowned you 
to-day, will relegate you to your proper po- 
sition to-morrow. If one were weak 
enough to argue with these gentry, it would 
be easy to show that popular authors are 
not “worked out,” but only have the ap- 
pearance of being so from their taking 
their work too easily. Those whose call- 
ing it is to depict human nature in fiction 


are especially subject to this weakness ;: 


they do not give themselves the trouble to 
study new characters, or at first hand, as 
of old ; they sit at home and receive the 
congratulations of society without paying 
due attention to that somewhat changeful 
lady, and they draw upon their memory, or 
their imagination, instead of studying from 
the life. Otherwise, when they do not give 
way to that temptation of indolence which 
arises from competence and success, there 
is no reason why their reputation should 
suffer, since, though a may lack the 
vigor or high spirits of those who would 
push them from their stools, their experi- 
ence and knowledge of the world are al- 
ways on the increase. 

As to the argument with regard to pos- 
terity which is so popular with the critic 
on the hearth, I am afraid he has no 
greater respect for the opinion of posterity 
himself than for that of his possible great- 

reat-granddaughter. Indeed, he only uses 
it as being a weapon the blow of which itis 
impossible to parry, and with the object of 
being personally offensive. It is, more- 
over, noteworthy that his position, which is 
sometimes taken up by persons of far 
greater intelligence, is inconsistent with 
itself, The praisers of posterity are also 
always the praisers of the past; it is only 
the present which is in their eyes con- 
temptible. Yet to the next generation this 
present will be ¢heir past, and, however 
valueless may be the verdict of to-day, how 
much more so, by the most obvious analo- 
gy will be that of to-morrow. It is proba- 

e, indeed, though it is difficult to believe 
it, that the critics on the hearth of the 
generation to come will make themselves 
even more ridiculous than their predeces- 
sors. 

JAMES PAyNn. 





A DOUBTING HEART. 


BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “ OLDBURY,” BTC. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SUSPENSE, 


IT is acommon remark that the people 
who get the most pity are not the chief 
sufferers, and it might be added, as a par- 
allel truism, that the pity when it is be- 
stowed is seldom given bur what the suf- 
ferers know to be their most pressing 
cause of sorrow. Our bitterest tears, our 
worst moments of pain are so often given 
to complaints that have too much bare- 
faced self-love in them to be presented be- 
fore our critical fellow-creatures, or even 
to be recognized quite nakedly by our own 
minds, even while we allow them in secret 
to draw tears of gall from our eyes. 

During the weeks that followed her 
father’s funeral, it often troubled Emmie’s 
conscience that she got credit for finer 
feelings than she deserved; and that the 
people about her would set down her silence 
and quietness and inability to share the 
outbursts of returning cheerfulness that 
soon came to the other young ones to the 
score of: a deeper sorrow for the common 
loss, than her brothers and sister felt. 

Mildred, who had been grave and sad 
enough at first, was capable of being quite 
elated before the end of the week overa 
legacy of old blank books (invaluable for 
scribbling her compositions), which Mary 
Anne turned out of one of her father’s 
drawers. Even Harry gradually fell into 
his old ways, ran up-stairs two steps ata 
time on the afternoon when he brought 
home the welcome news of his appoint- 
ment as clerk in a new firm, to which Dr. 
Urquhart had introduced him, hummed 
a tune when he shouldered Katharine 
Moore’s box to carry it to Air Throne for 
the last time, and had a wrestling match 
with Casabianca on the evening before the 
latter went back to school. By degrees 
the old noises crept back into the silent 
house. The buzz and the hum of active 
life began again with only one or two notes 
wanting, notes which, however, to some 
ears in the house made all the difference 
between dissonance and music in the tune 
wherewith Time was playing out those 
early summer days. 

Dr. Urquhart was one of the dissatis- 
fied people, though he had apparently less 
cause to complain than anybody else, for 
the sounds he had hungered for during the 
last three months were in the house again, 
and met his ears as frequently as ever. 
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He used to put down his pen two or three 
times in the evening, as had been his wont, 
to listen for Emmie’s footsteps on the 
stairs, or her voice hushing Sidney and the 
Gentle Lamb when the schoolroom door 
opened below, and the old uproar again 
threatened to invade the drawing-room. 
No one could say that Emmie was not as 
nimble as ever in running up and down on 
everybody’s errands, or that she neglected 
her post among the younger ones of the 
family in the evening; and yet when the 
sounds he had listened for ceased, Dr. 
Urquhart turned to his work with an im- 
patient sigh, instead of the satisfied smile 
that used-to provoke his mother. There 
was a semitone wanting that spoiled all 
the music to him —a spring of hope in the 
footsteps, a happy ring in the voice — and 
the absence of these made his sense ache. 
Perhaps only a lover who had taken it into 
his head to measure his own hopes by such 
symptoms as these, could have detected 
their absence, for Mrs. West was well con- 
tent with her daughter’s state of spirits, 
and believed that Emmie had brought as 
much sunshine back into the house as 
could be expected, or was desirable, under 
the circumstances. 

Emmie herself hoped fervently that peo- 
ple would soon leave off taking any partic- 
ular notice of her, as nothing ever made 
her feel so much ashamed of herself as 
those looks of commiseration for a wrong 
cause. She was quite grateful to her 
mother for not observing the red rims 
round her eyes in the mornings, and she 
comforted herself with the belief that no 
one in the family, except perhaps Mildie, 
was at all aware of the fits of restlessness 
that seized her about post time, and forced 
her to rush out into the hall and search the 
contents of the letter-box for a direction in 
Alma’s handwriting, or for that possible 
reply to her Paris letter, whose chances of 
coming late, or early, or never at all, she 
nel herself for calculating so inces- 
santly. 

When Sir Francis Rivers came, as he 
did for a hasty minute once or twice a 
week, to ask after Mrs. West and talk over 
business with Harry, Emmie was nervous 
about the sound of Se own voice when she 
spoke to him. She quite hated the sharp, 
forced notes her ear detected in it when- 
ever she brought out an inquiry after the 
travellers in the Basses Alpes; though, as 
she told herself, it would have been posi- 
tively unnatural if she had shown no curi- 
osity, and she had carefully considered 
every word beforehand, so that it should be 
no more and no less eager than became the 





occasion. She tried not to fancy that her 
uncle hurried over his answers, and put 
her off with merely vague news; and yet 
more and more, as time passed on, a con- 
viction grew upon her that, for some reason 
or other, Sir Francis did not like to talk 
about his wife’s and daughter’s doings just 
then, and that a kind of embarrassment 
came over him whenever the topic was 
brought up. Was it embarrassment, or 
was it only caution that laid a weight on his 
usually careless speech ? 

Emmie, who watched his face as closely 
as she dared, could not quite make this 
out. He smiled sometimes to himself, and 
his eyes twinkled, but to Emmie’s ear 
there was a doubtful, nay, an ashamed 
sound in the tattoo which he generally beat 
loud with the fingers of one hand on the 
knuckles of the other, as he cut short his 
replies, “ Ah, yes, yes, it has been a suc- 
cessful journey. Your aunt writes in much 
improved spirits.” “ And Alma?” “ Alma 
does not write. It is your aunt who tells 
all the news there is to tell this time. I 
suppose I shall hear from Alma herself by- 
and-by.” Or later, “ Yes, they are quite 
well. They have gone on to Geneva, I 
heard this morning.” 

“So soon,” said Emma, in a breathless 
voice. “Then they have paid Madame de 
Florimel a very short visit at Chateau Ar- 
naud. She invited us — my aunt, I mean, 
for a month.” 

“ Well, I can’t quite make it out. Per- 
haps your aunt found it lonely up there in 
the mountains, or perhaps she and Ma- 
dame de Florimel did not quite hit it off 
— two old ladies shut up together in an old 
castle on a rock, what could they do but 
come to blows? At all events, your aunt 
took the travelling carriage on to Geneva, 
and I think, all things considered, she and 
Alma had better stay there for the present 
till matters arrange themselves a little.” 

Emmie left off asking questions after 
that, but one day a week later Mrs. West 
— who had come down-stairs to talk over 
Dr. Urquhart’s offer about the house with 
Sir Francis and Harry — detained Sir 
Francis when the business discussion was 
over to ask after her sister’s health, and 
in talking to her he grew more com- 
municative than he had been before. 
Emmie felt thankful, more thankful than 
any one ever knew, that she was standing 
with her back to the speakers so that no 
one could see how she looked while that 
conversation went on; and, above all, she 
congratulated herself on the chance which 
brought Katharine Moore into the room 
with a letter she wanted Harry to post just 
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as Sir Francis rose to take leave, for it 
was his two or three last sentences that 
overpowered her most nearly, and obliged 
her for a single second to put her hand on 
the chimney-piece to still her trembling. 

“Oh, by the way,” he began, turning 
back from the door at which Katharine 
was entering, “I meant to tell you that I 
parted with a friend of Emmie’s who de- 
sired to be remembered to her, or some- 
thing of that kind, just at your door. I 
would not let him come in, as I had reall 
only one spare half-hour to settle this busi- 
ness in, or he could have given you full 
particulars of the mountain journey, for he 
was with them all the time. Emmie will 
guess whom I mean— young Anstice. I 
had not seen him since his return to En- 
gland till to-day. He hurried off at once 
to Scotland to Mrs. Anstice, and he has 
been very busy ever since bringing the 
poor woman back to Leigh, and arranging 
about her son’s funeral, for the body was 
washed ashore five or six days after the 
accident. What accident, do you say? 
Why, have not you heard? Ah! I beg 

our pardon, how should you have heard ; 
it would hardly interest you just now, but 
to us as an old friend of Frank’s — but 
I had better keep to the point. Young 
Anstice, whom Emmie knows, has lately 
come into possession of an earldom and a 
large property by the death of a cousin. 
The news reached him while he was trav- 
elling with my wife and Alma, and was, of 
course, a great surprise to them all. The 
poor young fellow who was drowned was 
quite alad, We knew him a little, he was 
at Constance’s wedding, but it is the pres- 
ent Lord Anstice who was always a favorite 
with our young folks.” 

Emmie took her hand from the chim- 
ney-piece and steadied herself. If people 
would always for the future call him ¢haz, 
she need not be afraid of hearing him 
spoken of. She could bear to hear that 
name very well. It seemed to put La Ro- 

uette and their six weeks’ intimacy very 
for away indeed, and even to give back to 
her remembrance unreproved the Wynyard 
Anstice whom no one would henceforth 
think or speak about in the old familiar 
way. She could have nothing to do with 
this new personage, or be tempted even to 
dream di disputing him with Alma. It 
was all over now, of course, and that little 
bit of his life at La Roquette when he was 
only madame’s relation, and could talk of 
the mountain farm as a great inheritance, 
would be wiped out of everybody’s thoughts 
but hers, and might be her possession still. 
“Mr. Anstice, I remember him,” Mrs. 








West was now saying in a tone of gentle 
indifference. “We saw him several times 
last winter, and he seemed to take quite a 
liking to dear Aubrey. I am sure I am 
very glad he has come into a great for- 
tune.” 

Sir Francis suddenly remembered that 
he was in a hurry, and bustled out of the 
room with a hasty apology for brushing 
past Katharine Moore who had paused in 
her talk with Harry West at the first men- 
tion of Mr. Anstice’s name, and who now 
stood transfixed in the doorway, too much 
occupied with some thought of her own to 
notice his impatience. Emmie need not 
have been afraid of her own agitation being 
observed by any one, for it was Katharine’s 
white face and startled expression that 
attracted Harry’s and Mildie’s wondering 
eyes towards her. She made an effort in 
a minute to recover herself, and boldly 
spoke out the thought she felt sure must 
have occurred to their minds as well as to 
her own. 

“ Anstice is a family name,” she said, 
consideringly; “two or three families of 
cousins might well bearit. There is really 
no reason to suppose that the young noble- 
man whose death in Scotland Sir Francis 
has just mentioned has ever been seen by 
any of us. Christabel’s acquaintance and 
mine must be an altogether different per- 
son. I really don’t know why I thought 
about him just then.” 

“It’s easily found out,” said Harry. 

“ As you please,” Katharine answered. 
“One naturally feels more interest in a 
person one has seen even once or twice 
than in a to‘al stranger, and that Mr. An- 
stice was certainly kind in inquiring fre- 
quently for me after my accident, and 
seems also to have shown some attention 
to Christabel while I was away. As the 
notion has occurred to us all, I think I 
should like you to find out the truth about 
it and to let me know if you can.” 

The proud guarded tone was assumed 
rather to spare herself than in any way to 
deceive them. From the first hour of her 
return to Saville Street in compliance with 
Mildred’s telegram, Katharine guessed 
that it had been on Christabel’s behalf 
rather than on their own, that the young 
Wests had wished for her presence in the 
house, and she felt sure that their uneasi- 
ness was founded on observations of facts 
to which she was a stranger; but misera- 
ble as had been the suspense of the last 
fortnight, Katharine had not yet brought 
herself to the pass of seeking information 
about Christabel’s doings or feelings from 
any one but herself. She felt so sure each 
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morning when she got up that the antici- 
pated burst of confidence which would 


restore their sundered souls to each other | u 


must come before another sunset, that she 
let the time slip by day after day, unable 
to take a step that would make the hour of 
reconciliation less perfect when it came. 
“ How,” she asked herself, “ would she 
succeed in comforting Christabel when she 
turned to her in an abandonment of re- 
newed confidence, if she had to confess 
that she had allowed any stranger to inter- 
fere between them during the terrible 
eclipse of trust and love into which some- 
how or other they had wandered?” 
There was no one in the house on whom 
the sense of change pressed so crushingly 
as on Katharine, but till within the last day 
or two she had been trying to struggle 
against it, as in a half-sleep one struggles 
to throw off an oppressive nightmare. 
Could it be anything but a frightful night- 
mare dream that she and Christabel had 
met again after their first separation, and 
were no longer the same to each other as 
they had been; could not get near to each 
other for some indefinite, but yet impene- 
trable barrier, that every moment of the 
day and night kept them asunder? For 
some time after her return, Katharine 
fought bravely to keep this conviction out. 
She met Christabel’s wandering looks with 
cheerful, confident smiles. “I am here,” 
she seemed always by every look and ges- 
ture to answer to the strange yearning in 
Christabel’s eyes. “I am here, what are 
ae waiting for? let us begin our happy 
ife together again!” She could not help 
a little impatience, a little angry disappoint- 
ment creeping in when, in spite of her 
presence and her watchful kindness, the 
wistful look grew and grew, and intensified 
to agony as the days passed on, till Chris- 
tabel s whole soul seemed to bave gone out 
in yearning expectation towards something 
unknown, leaving for Katharine only a 
dead blank. Katharize’s pride as well as 
her love was wounded at last, but alarmed 
pride was another safeguard to silence, 
another barrier against letting any one 
know what she suffered. If Christabel 
could not trust her, she would be none the 
less a faithful guardian to keep the trouble, 
whatever it might be, from being pryed 
upon by any less sympathizing eyes than 
her own. The letter she had just brought 
down-stairs was addressed to her friend 
Miss Douglas, at Zurich, and contained a 
resignation of her post as her secretary, 
giving as her reason that she found it im- 
possible to persuade her sister to accom- 
pany her to Switzerland, and that she 





could not leave her alone just now when 
their old place of shelter was being broken 


Pit had cost Katharire a sore struggle to 
write this letter. The half-hour given to 
its composition was perhaps the darkest 
and bitterest of her whole life —the time 
when the sense of defeat and failure en- 
tered into her very soul and flooded it with 
dark waters of doubt and discouragement. 
And amid all the solid causes for regret 
arising from this decision, the thought that 
she was for the first time in her life writing 
an important letter without having talked 
out the matter confidentially with her sis- 
ter, kept recurring as after all the chief 
sorrow, the crowning-point of desolation. 
She was sacrificing all her hopes in life 
to a whim of her sister’s, and Christabel 
had not even taken the trouble to under- 
stand what she was doing —could not be 
brought to give her mind long enough to 
see the injury her selfishness would inflict 
on the person she professed to love above 
allthings. Katharine had made an appeal 
to her only that morning, and had tried to 
rouse her by showing her the folly of lin- 
gering in London till Miss Douglas had 
been driven to engage another secretary, 
or, if her patience held out, till their slen- 
der funds were exhausted, and it was no 
longer in their power to choose what they 
would do. 

For a little while Katharine thought that 
Christabel was for once listening and being 
affected by her words. A shade of color 
and emotion came into her face, which, 
with the exception of the hungry eyes, 
seemed lately to have stiffened into the 
semblance of a stone mask. She lifted 
her head, and every now and then her lips 
moved as if she were going to speak — 
yes, surely to speak out — to pour forth all 
the pent-up confidence at last. Surely she 
is touched at the thought of Katharine’s 
anxiety — frightened, perhaps, as it dawns 
upon her that her obstinacy has risked so 
much that is of life or death moment to 
her sister. Gradually the regular, noise- 
less motion of her lips and the turn of her 
head dispelled these hopes, and Katharine 
discovered that Christabel was not listen- 
ing to a word she said. She was counting 
the gradually approaching sounds of the 
postman’s knocks in his progress down the 
street. It was in proportion as this sound 
came nearer and nearer that color and 
emotion grew into her face. The interest 
she was showing had nothing whatever to 
do with Katharine’s pleadings. When the 
postman reached the next door but one, 
while tears of indignation were starting to 
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Katharine’s eyes, Christabel put up her 
hand to feel for something she wore under 
her dress, and a faint, dreamy smile flitted 
across her face, the shadow of one of her 
old smiles, never seen now but when she 
was listening for the postman. Katharine 
turned away at the sight to wipe her own 
burning tears, and did not observe how 
instantly the smile faded, and how the 
hungry eyes darkened and grew for a mo- 
ment wild with agony when there was a 
longer pause than usual, and the next 
knock came on a door lower down in the 
street. That watching of all the London 
postal deliveries had now gone on increas- 
ing daily in intensity for three weeks, and 
it bewildered and scandalized Katharine 
too much to allow her to feel very compas- 
sionate towards the constantly recurring 
disappointment. She thought she could 
not have remained dumbly expectant, let- 
ting all other interests and aims in life fall 
away from her for any love, for any per- 
sonal desire whatsoever. It was such a 
contradiction to all their past hopes, such 
a downfall. If, after all, a woman like 
Christabel could be turned away from the 
aims in life she had set before herself by 
an idle fancy, by some poor, unreal senti- 
ment, then perhaps the battle she had 
thrown herself into was not worth fighting, 
and she need not so very bitterly regret 
the fate that obliged her to confess herself 
defeated at the very outset. 

It was in this mood she had written to 
Miss Douglas, and it returned upon her 
with fresh force when she got back to Air 
Throne, and, finding it empty, sat down at 
Christabel’s easel to finish the drawing of 
a wall-paper pattern, which had been left 
untouched so long that an active Air 
Throne spider had spun a web from cor- 
ner to corner of the drawing-board. 
Very melancholy thoughts possessed her 
as her fingers half mechanically deepened 
the faintly outlined curves and leaves of 
the pattern, and she was forced to pause 
every now and then in her work because 
the gathering mists in her eyes hindered 
her from seeing clearly. Sometimes it 
was a bright recollection of Air Throne as it 
had looked last year that nearly overcame 
her, and sometimes a dreary vision of the 
future challenged her to face it and say if 
it was not to that or something like that 
they were surely drifting. She saw her- 
self toiling on without the high hopes that 
had hitherto given her such an untiring 
appetite for work. She saw Christabel, in- 
different and preoccupied, falling further 
and further away from her under some 
alien, nay, perhaps degrading influence; 
she saw them both sinking into great 





straits of poverty till their lives became 
like the lives of so many solitary working- 
women, a dire daily struggle for the means 
of living, and for nothing beyond that — 
they who had set out so proudly. 
Katharine allowed her hands to fall idly 
into her lap, feeling too spiritless even for 
the mechanical task she had set herself, 
till she heard Christabel’s steps reas- 
cending the attic stairs, and then she 
again took up her pencil and began to 
draw. It might perhaps, she thought, 
rouse Christabel to some sense of shame 
for her long idleness, if on coming into 
the room she saw the easel drawn into its 
old place by the window again, and her 
sister employed in finishing her neglected 
work. For a moment Katharine hoped 
that her little device was successful, for 
Christabel walked straight up to the easel 
and, standing behind her, put a hand on 
her shoulder. Evidently preparing to 
speak, but anxious not to be looked at 
while she begins the long-delayed commu- 
nication; at last it is coming then—at 
last she will break the long silence. 


Something has moved her, and she will. 


explain her strange conduct and throw 
herself on her sister’s indulgence at last. 

“ Katharine, did you hear anything when 
you came down-stairs about — about — 
Mr. Anstice?” Christabel’s dry lips mur- 
mured in a hoarse whisper close to Kath- 
arine’s ear. ‘They were talking about 
him just now, as I passed the down-stairs 
sitting room — Harry and Mildred — for 
I heard his name, and they cannot know 
anything about him more than I do. You 
must go down and find out for me what 
they are saying. They have no right to 
have heard anything about him when I 
have not. It cannot concern them, you 
know.” 

“Nor us,” said Katharine, ccldly, “as 
far as I understand; it has never been our 
habit to trouble ourselves about common 
acquaintance who do not seek us. We 
have other work on our hands, and I 
should be ashamed of asking such a ques- 
tion of Harry and Mildie.” 

She was half vexed with herself for an- 
swering so coldly, but the question, coming 
just when she had hoped for something 
else, had been a great disappointment, and 
in resuming her work she had suddenly 
discovered that the pattern traced on the 
board was composed of an endless inter- 
lacing of four letters— Cand M and R 
and A— now disposed so as to outline 
two hands —- at the finger-tips, and 
now a double flower, and now two hearts 
enclosed in a lily-cup. The discovery did 
not dispose her to listen calmly to ques- 
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tions about Raphael Anstice just then, 
and when, after a few moments’ silence, 
Christabel stooped down imploringly and 
touched Katharine’s cheek with her hot 
lips, in the first voluntary caress she had 
offered since her return, Katharine turned 
away her face irresponsive. With those 
intertwined letters before her eyes, reveal- 
ing, as she felt they did, much in her sis- 
ter’s life of which she had been kept 
in ignorance, the caress seemed a Judas 
kiss —a kiss of betrayal. A faint moan, 
such as a wounded animal struck by a 
careless hand might have given, fell on 
Katharine’s ear, and grieved without melt- 


ing her. . The suffering seemed so exag- 


gerated, as well.as so misapplied, while 
there were plenty of nearer troubles to 
grieve over which Christabel was bringing 
on herself, that she could not pity it as 

rhaps it deserved to be pitied. She 
elt like a block of ice, and had an instinct 
that the delayed confidence had better not 
come at this moment, for she could be 
cruel towards a confession of love-folly to- 
day. 

Finding no response, Christabel turned 
from the easel and began to pace up and 
down the room. Katharine’s rejection of 
her caress startled her. During the past 
anxious days, while hour by hour she had 
been expecting news of her husband and 
finding instead a strange, baffling silence 

owing round her, Katharine’s presence 
in the house had given her a certain com- 
fort, and it had not occurred to her as a 
very important matter that her own con- 
duct should remain unexplained so long. 
She was only waiting, and at any moment 
the necessity for silence might end. He 
would come back to her, or the answer she 
was expecting to her letters would be put 
into her hands and would sanction her 
sharing the joy it would give her with 
Katharine. Intense, overwhelming anx- 
iety had blotted out her remorse for her 
conduct to her sister, and she had been 
turning in her agony to thoughts of the old 
love as the one solid bit of ground left for 
her existence to rest upon. The action 
that denied her the touch of Katharine’s 
cheek was as the crumbling of the universe 
round her—a crack of doom. She could 
not get her thoughts coherently enough 
even to complain or remonstrate aloud. 
Katharine would not kiss her; Katharine, 
like everything else, was vanishing from 
her into the darkness thickening round 
her hour by hour. Was itAjr Throne in 
which she was walking —was that her 
easel at which Katharine sat with the 
drawing upon it, she began to trace, surely 
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not so long ago, when he stood by, applaud- 
ing her devices? 

Whenever Christabel’s back was turned, 
Katharine looked up wistfully from her 
work and watched her till she reached the 
end of the room, but she avoided seeing 
her face, and looked down on the board 
whenever Christabel’s eyes were on her. 
It was one of those terrible duels of silence 
which people who love each other ver 
much fight sometimes to the infinite ie’ 
ing of their own souls. If they speak, the 
know they must utter words of vaprendh 
that can never afterwards be forgotten — 
for what reproach is so keen as the re- 
proach of intimate love — or throw them- 
selves with entire abandonment on each 
other’s hearts. Unready for either course, 
a dumb, awful suffering holds them in sus- 
pense, building up a wall between them 
that each moment seems more unsur- 
mountable. If it had not been for those 
intertwisted C-M’s, and R-A’s before her 
eyes, Katharine would have given in, but 
the sight of them as they revealed them- 
selves again and again in every curve of 
the pattern she was tracing, steeled her 
heart and warned her away from speech. 
Contempt for the infatuation that had 
found pleasure in expressing itself so aim- 
lessly would have forced itself out if she 
had allowed words to come. 

It grew too dark to draw while the 
cruel silence lasted, and Katharine, glad 
to escape what was becoming intolerable, 
pushed away the easel, and, taking down 
her bonnet and cloak from the wall, got 
ready to go out. She had long had it in 
her mind to visit David Macvie, whom 
she had not seen since her return, and 
now a half-formed resolution to take him 
into her confidence and consult him about 
her fears, gave a new interest to her proj- 
ect. Christabel stood still and watched 
Katharine’s preparations in a frightened 
silence. To her highly-wrought mood it 
seemed that if Katharine went out without 
speaking to her, it would be a sign that 
she was irrevocably offended and would 
never love her again as she used to do. 
She had no doubt discovered all her deceit 
and weakness, and found it quite con- 
temptible, quite unpardonable, as perhaps 
he too did when, in absence, he saw it in 
its true colors. When Katharine’s hand 
was on the door, she started forward, and 
laid hold of her dress to keep her back. 

“Don’t go!” she cried. “Oh, Katha- 
rine, I want you. It is getting dark; I 
want you to stay at home.” 

The voice sounded sharp and fretful, like 
the voice of a spoiled child, and Katharine 
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felt really annoyed, and for the first time 
ashamed of her sister. 

“T have been waiting for nearly an hour 
for you to begin to speak to me,” she said, 
coldly, “and now I really must go out, and 
you had better keep what you have got to 
say till 1 come back, when we shall both 
be in a better mood for it, perhaps. It is 
absolutely necessary for one of us to work. 
If you won’t rouse yourself and attend to 
the ordinary affairs of life I must.” 

Christabel stood for a moment looking 
intently in Katharine’s face, and then 
throwing the dress she held from her with 
a gesture which Katharine took for anger, 
but which was in reality despair, she turned 
her back upon her, flung herself in the 
chair by the easel, and hid her face. She 
had read contempt in Katharine’s eyes, 
and she felt all was over for her. If 
Katharine despised her; if the love that 
had hitherto been indulgence itself to her, 
condemned her, then there was indeed 
nothing more to hope from any one else. 

Katharine lingered a while, and then 
went out. She had been used to say that 
it was quite impossible for herself and 
Christabel to quarrel, and this old boast 
came back with a sharp sting into her 
mind during her solitary walk. She felt, 
that to people who loved each other as 
they two had loved, small beginnings of 
discord, a rejected kiss, or a delayed confi- 
dence, were more deadly injuries to affec- 
tion than taunts and reproaches where the 
bond had been less perfect. Could such 
things, between such lovers as they, hav- 
ing once occurred, be ever so completely 
forgotten as that the former fearless 
trust could be restored? Remorse soon 
drove out the short-lived anger, yet Kath- 
arine did not hasten back to the house. 
On the contrary, she lengthened out the 
small pieces of business she had deter- 
mined on carrying through, and when she 
reached David’s shop, long after dark, and 
found him out, she asked permission to 
wait in the little back sitting-room till his 
return. It was a new thing to her to lin- 
ger abroad because she dreaded what 
awaited her at home, and a reluctance to 
g° back unprepared for what she might 

ave to hear grew upon her as she sat 
listening to the clocks in the little room 
Christabel used to describe so gaily a 
year ago. She felt half afraid that Chris- 
tabel might take her long absence for a 
sign of resentment. Yet she could not 
make up her mind to go away without giv- 
ing herself the chance of hearing some- 
thing from David that would enlighten her 
perplexities. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
VILLAGE LIFE IN THE APENNINES. 


No feature in the Italian landscape is 
more strikingly suggestive to the northern 
traveller than the aspect of the lesser 
towns and villages scattered through the 
mountain districts. In other countries the 
rural dwellings are to be seen nestling in 
lowly comfort in the hollows, or straggling 
in careless security over the plain ; and the 
thatched roofs and village spire generally 
mark the course of some highway, whose 
facilities for communication have deter- 
mined their site. Even in Switzerland, the 
land of mountaineers par excellence, the 
population follows the same law of density 
as the atmosphere, and is mainly crowded 
into the narrow, reeking valleys, where 
towns and hamlets seem as though crouch- 
ing at the mountain foot, and man is almost 
thrust out of sight by the portentous mag- 
nitude of the features of nature. Villages 
with an altitude of three or five thousand 
feet above the sea are there relatively low- 
lying as compared with the mountain 
masses towering above them, and the in- 
habitants show the effects of restricted 
sunlight and impeded circulation of air in 
the most repulsive forms of physical de- 
generacy. But change the Alpine for the 
Apennine districts, and the practice of the 
people in choosing sites for their habita- 
tions is exactly reversed. There, for one 
village built on the valley bottom you will 
see ten looking proudly down on it from 
heights varying from one to two thousand 
feet above it; for one through which your 
carriage passes on the broad highway you 
will leave twenty or thirty to right or left, 
on pinnacles superbly scornful of such 
modern innovations as wheeled vehicles, 
and accessible only to the stout pedestri- 
an, or sure-footed mountain ass. For be- 
fore roads were, they sat enthroned, these 
discrowned queens of the Apennine — 
eyries of the Roman eagles — robbers’ 
nests of the rapacious Lombard chiefs — 
each from her sun-bleached crag ruling her 
miniature kingdom with as stern a sway, 
and casting her infinitesimal weight into 
the balance of warring powers with as high 
a courage, as the great cities of the plains; 
from them, too, catching the contagious 
fury, together with the world-famed watch- 
words of Italian civil strife, till the chal- 
lenges of Guelph and Ghibelline — the 
names of Cesar and Pope — made these 
gorges ring to wars without a history, and 
battles without a name. 

In the archiepiscopal archives of Lucca 
is a document of the tenth century enu- 
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merating a large proportion of the moun- 
tain villages in that district by the names 
they still bear; thus establishing their ex 
istence for a trifle of nine hundred years, 
and leaving the imagination free to carry 
it still farther back into the past. Roman 
origin is ascribed to many and, in the Apen- 
nine of Pistoia especially, the names seem 
sufficiently obvious derivatives from the 
Latin originals — as Rio Flaminio, Vella- 
no, from Forum Avellanum ; Piteglio, Pu- 
piglio, and Gavinana, from the Pefé/ian, 
Popilian, Gabinian families. Most of the 
churches date from the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury, and are in many cases interesting 
specimens of old Lombard architecture, 
attributed to wandering brothers of the 
builder monks of Como. With such a 
claim to respectability as is given by an 
antiquity of eight or nine centuries, these 
little communities may not be considered 
unworthy of a closer inspection, that we 
may see how their inhabitants, living amid 
surroundings little, if at all, changed since 
the Middle Ages, are affected by the al- 
tered conditions of the rest of the world. 
Following, then, the great highway, which, 
after leaving the rich plain of Lucca. pen- 
etrates, by the valleys of the Serchio and 
Lima, into the heart of the Apennines, we 
find ourselves in a country widely different 
in culture and aspect from the lowlands of 
Italy, yet equally unlike any mountain dis- 
trict we are acquainted with elsewhere. 
For the first few miles the road passes 
some scattered villages, or houses of en- 
tertainment of the poorest class, but after 
a while it enters a sylvan solitude, where 
the chestnut takes the place of all other 
cultivation, and human habitations disap- 
pear from the scene. No lordly villas 
among the trees bespeak the presence of 
landed gentry or resident proprietors, for 
here the peasant is lord of the soil, and to 
seek his dwelling we must take to rougher 
paths and more primitive modes cf travel 
The road meantime runs like the avenue 
of a nobleman’s park through forest slopes 
unfenced on either hand, where no indica- 
tions of rural industry tell that the beauti- 
ful trees were planted for other than orna- 
mental purposes. For two thousand feet 
above the valley they clothe all the lower 
spurs, the jutting forelands that push the 
river into serpentine curves, with a velvet 
robe, whose rich green folds follow the 
rugged anatomy of the rocks beneath, and 
mark their contours as drapery does the 
limbs of a statue. Above the forest zone, 
the higher summits abruptly thrust their 
gaunt nudity into the upper blue, the sav- 
age sculpture of their stony ribs accentu- 
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ated by amethyst shadow, and starting out 
in strange contrast from the soft mantle of 
verdure that clothes their lower extremi- 
ties. 

Midway between their Alpine regions 
and the valley level dwells the great bulk 
of the population, not in rural solitude 
among their woods and vineyards, but con- 
gregated in the villages of which the road 
affords but occasional glimpses. Seen 
thus from below they add a singular charm 
to the scenery as they come into view — 
here overhanging a wooded gorge froma 
dizzy precipice of crag, there crowning a 
rocky pinnacle with a cornice ot gleaming 
walls and bristling roofs and towers —or, 
again, balanced like a rope-dancer on a 
ridge so narrow as to fall sheer away for 
hundreds of feet from the foundations of 
the houses on either side the street. From 
a strategic point of view their positions are 
well chosen, for they almost invariably 
command the approaches from all sides, 
and, held by a stout garrison, would be 
impregnable against all attacks save those 
of artillery or famine. They tempt us irre- 
sistibly to a nearer approach, and if we do 
not fear a steep climb up mountain-paths 
that are none of the smoothest, we shall 
find ourselves amply rewarded. 

Every foot of ascent in this enchanted 
atmosphere lends new magic to the scene, 
not alone from added breadth of horizon, 
but from the greater depth of liquid me- 
dium which transfigures everything looked 
at from above. ‘The long swathes of 
chestnut-covered ridges seem to undulate, 
too, in more sinuous curves as we rise; 
the wooded gorges to gulf themselves be- 
low in more aerial depths of distance; the 
nearer summits to rear overhead in more 
tidgy bulk of sun-gilt granite ; while across 
the visionary blue of the Garfagnana the 
phantom Alps of Carrara—too fair and 
pale for peaks of common earthly rock, 
too keenly carved for unsubstantial cloud 
— soar into the ether like ghosts of moun- 
tains of an elder world. Still up and up, 
through miles of hanging forest, while our 
goal is far above us, now seen through an 
opening in the trees, now hidden by the 
winding of the path. Surely that glorious 
mural crown, circling the mountain’s brow 
as Closely as if carved in the living rock, is 
not a mere mountain hamlet, the abode of 
a few poor shepherds and herdsmen, but 
rather some enchanted city, whose inhab- 
itants, banished or spell-bound, are but 
waiting the fated hour to reanimate its 
silent streets with the bustle or pageantry 
of life ! 

Meantime, as we draw nearer to it, we 
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can observe its structure more closely, and 
see that its walls form either a complete 
circle or an arc whose chord is supplied 
by a sheer face of crag precipice, so that 
we must necessarily skirt the enclosure 
until we meet agate. This mural exceinte 
has its upper portion pierced with windows, 
and is not a separate structure, but con- 
sists of the external wall of a continuous 
row of houses, united thus in self-defence, 
like a band of men who stand in aring with 
arms linked, facing outwards, to meet an 
attack. The gates are generally two in 
number, but sometimes more, according to 
the nature of the position and the manner 
in which it commands the approaches from 
different sides. It is a singular circum- 
stance that the cases in which more recent 
buildings have been added without the 
mural ring are extremely rare, showing 
that there has been no growth in the little 
community since its earliest foundation. 
The exigencies of the nature of the ground 
have always determined the plan of these 
villages, as they belong to that primitive 
order of architecture which conforms to 
circumstances, but does not dream of mod- 
ifyingthem. Thus, some consist of along, 
narrow street, occupying the summit of a 
sharp crest, with a precipitous fall on 
either side, while others circle a conical 
hilltop, with tiers of sepia-tinted roofs, or 
cling to the rocky ledges in acrobatic de- 
fiance of gravitation. Such is their exter- 
nal aspect ; now let us look within. Pass- 
ing under the dark archway of the nearest 
gate, we climb the street, which is steep 
and narrow, after the fashion of a rude 
stone staircase; while the women, plying 
distaff and spindle in their doorways, raise 
their heads as we pass, and the children 
follow, half curious, half shy. In the vil- 
lages of the Tuscan Apennines the stran- 
ger will scarcely ever be asked for money, 
and will sometimes even find it refused if 
offered for any trifling service. On week- 
days the men are all absent, but on the 
Sunday or holiday afternoons may be seen 
seated on walls and doorsteps, or lounging 
in their shirt-sleeves about the little piazza. 
The houses are solidly built of stone, dark 
with the grime of centuries, and only the 
better ones have adopted the innovation of 
glazed windows ; wooden shutters in most 
cases supplying the sole protection against 
the elements. The interior is generally 
cleaner and more comfortable than the 
exterior would suggest, and there is at 
least the luxury of amplespace. After the 
fatigue of the ascent we shall probably not 
be too fastidious to rest on a wooden bench 
at the little café, and refresh ourselves 
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with a draught of the sour vintage of the 
mountains before undertaking a further 
climb; for, through a tangle of clematis 
and brambles we must reach the old feudal 
tower, the original raison d’étre of the 
little community, now scarce even furnish- 
ing a memory among the poor dwellings 
that have survived it. 

It stands, however, in proud pre-emi- 
nence in its decay, looking down on the 
group of lowly roofs that huddled them- 
selves at its feet to seek protection even 
with tyranny, and commandinga panorama 
such as the world can scarcely match, but 
whose loveliness had little part in deter- 
mining its site. There was not much 
thought, indeed, of zsthetic selection in 
those stirring times, when every hamlet 
was at war with its neighbor, and every 
hillside the seat of a separate dynasty of 
predatory chiefs. It seems a strange fatal- 
ity that, while humbler families are known 
to have existed here on the same spot for 
countless generations, not one of the great 
feudal lords who ruled valley and mountain 
from these airy strongholds has left de- 
scendants of his name or line. The Sof- 
fredinghi, Corvaresi, and Lupari, with all 
the other petty tyrants of these Apennine 
gorges, have perished root and branch: 
their dungeons are stables for the moun- 
tain cattle; their roofless fastnesses a 
refuge for stray sheep and goats; the 
descendants of their serfs and menials own 
the soil that once was theirs; the proud 
vavasours* have passed away, and the 
lowly have inherited the land. 

With the extinction of the great families 
the authentic records of the past have dis- 
appeared, and the vaguest and most con- 
tradictory traditions are all that survive 
among the inhabitants in the shape of his- 
tory. As to chronology, they are utterly 
hopeless, for “ az tempi dei nostri antichi,” 
their almost invariable formula for any 
date beyond the memory of: living wit- 
nesses, may mean equally seventy years 
ago, or seven hundred, An inquiry of 
mine as to the origin of one of the most 
venerable and remote of these villages 
gave rise to a lively controversy between 
two native authorities as to whether Na- 
poleon I. or the Goths should be credited 
with the honor of its foundation. This 
lonely little settlement, which stands two 
thousand feet above the valley, miles from 
any highroad, in a singularly picturesque 
solitude, bars the foot of a high mountain 


* The valvassori were the lowest order of Lombard 
castellans who generally held these mountains. Above 
—_ were the ca¢tamz, and then came the higher no- 

ility. 
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pass leading into the Modenese country ; 
and the inhabitants have strange legends 
about ancient incursions and raids of the 
Lombards. On one occasion, they relate, 
it was taken and occupied by the invaders, 
until the natives, returning in greater force, 
expelled them in their turn, drove them to 
take shelter in some hollows or caverns 
among the rocks at the other side of a ra- 
vine, and there massacred them to a man. 
From these grottoes strange cries and lam- 
entations are to be heard on stormy nights, 
when the spirits are supposed to partake 
of the disturbance of the elements, and 
man or beast passing the spot after dark 
remains fixed there, mute and motionless, 
till sunrise ; even asses, by this beneficent 
spell, being rendered incapable of bray- 
ing! 

‘On the way to this village (Montefega- 
tesi)is a touching memorial of the love of 
these mountaineers for their native crags. 
It is a rude wooden cross among the chest- 
nut woods, recording the name of Antonio 
Paci, and his death on this spot in 1864. 
He was an emigrant who, having made a 
little money in America, was on his way 
back to his country, when he was smitten 
with mortal disease. No persuasions 
could induce him to suspend his journey, 
and with his daughter by his side, and his 
effects loaded on an ass, he struggled up 
the long and difficult ascent, till, when a 
few steps more would have brought him 
within sight of his much-desired goal, his 
powers failed him and he died by the way. 
His fellow-villagers paid a graceful tribute 
to his memory by marking the solitary 
place of his death with the simple inscrip- 
tion which meets their eyes as they pass to 
and fro. The legend of the building of 
the Ponte alla Maddalena, though it re- 
sembles a number of others current else- 
where, has some features which, perhaps, 
point to the common origin ofall. This 
very singular bridge, probably built by the 
Countess Matilda, crosses the Serchio 
about twelve miles above Lucca, and the 
exaggerated height of one of its arches 
requires a pitch as steep as that of an ordi- 
nary house-roof in the narrow footway it 
carries over. The story believed by the 
peasants is that San Giuliano purchased 
the assistance of the evil one in its con- 
struction, by a promise of the soul of its 
first passenger, and then cheated him by 
luring a dog to cross it, rolling a cake over 
before him. The arch-fiend was so infu- 
riated at this shabby fraud that he hurled 
the animal through the masonry into the 
river below, leaving a hole, which is still 





visible. The only strange thing about this 
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legend is that its jumble of a soul ran- 
somed by a dog from the evil spirit in 
crossing a bridge seems like a distorted 
reminiscence of the Parsi belief about the 
souls of the dead, Christianized by the in- 
troduction of a saint. According to the 
Zend-Avesta certaindogs have the power 
of protecting the departed spirit from the 
demons lying in wait for it on its perilous 
passage of the narrow bridge over the 
abyss of hell, and a dog is always led in 
funeral processions, and made to look at 
the corpse. Doubtless all the medizval 
legends of the evil one had an Oriental 
origin, and are associated with the Persian 
belief. 

The most definite historical tradition 
subsisting among these mountains is gen- 
erally that of an animated civil war between 
each village and its nearest neighbor; 
and the inhabitants still narrate with glee 
how Lugliano and La Rocca, or Benabbio 
and San Mamerzio, bombarded each other 
habitually across the narrow valley divid- 
ing their respective mountains. A circum- 
stance which occurred within the last few 
years shows how much of the old spirit of 
local jealousy survives, even among the 
altered conditions of modern life. <A 
woman, a native of Granaiolo, which is 
perched among the hills, some twelve hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Lima, had 
“ married beneath her,” literally if not met- 
aphorically, as she had taken for her hus- 
band an inhabitant of the plain. On her 
death she desired to be buried with his 
family, and those about her prepared to 
give effect to her last wishes; but her 
townspeople, mustering by night, and de- 
scending in force from the mountain, car- 
ried off the body, which they bore back 
with them in triumph, and had interred in 
their own burial-ground. In the Middle 
Ages the incident would probably have led 
to a protracted civil war, which would have 
drawn in all the neighboring communities, 
and desolated the whole mountain-side. 
The population of the Tuscan Apennine is, 
notwithstanding this instance of local pug- 
nacity, among the most peaceable and 
orderly in the world; crime scarcely ex- 
ists amongst them, while the means for its 
repression are scanty in the extreme. 
Two or three municipal guards in some of 
the principal towns, with a force of carabi- 
neers, or mounted police, in the capital of 
the district, comprise the whole machinery 
of justice from Lucca to Pistoia, and even 
their office seems pretty much of a sine- 
cure. 

The mountaineers want little from the 
world without, for their soil produces all 
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the necessaries of life, and almost every 
farmer’s wife has her loom for weaving 
home spuncloth and stout hempen linen. 
They are, however, glad to bring down 
their farm-produce, such as butter and 
eggs, fowls, orchard fruit, and Alpine 
strawberries, to the markets in the valley, 
when the strangers in véd/eggéatura during 
the bathing-season furnish a demand for 
them. Among other mountain products, 
the chestnut-fed bacon deserves a world- 
wide reputation, as the best Spanish and 
Westphalian hams do not surpass it in del- 
icacy and flavor. The yearly fairs of St. 
John and St. Mary Magdalen (June 24 and 
July 22) are the great rural gatherings, to 
which the most remote villages send a 
contingent, bringing down their wares for 
sale, and taking back such foreign articles 
of luxury as home production does not 
supply. The merchandise interchanged 
on both sides is of the simplest descrip- 
tion, though the noise made over it might 
lead the stranger to imagine that the 
wealth of the Indies was changing hands. 
From dawn of day the little market-place 
resounds with vociferations, and a con- 
fused din rises far up into the silent hills, 
while ropes of onions, hanks of homespun 
yarn, figs, and tomatoes, on one side, 
compete with straw hats, earthenware pip- 
kins, bellows with long tin nozzles for 
sulphuring the vines, colored handker- 
chiefs, threads, tapes, and cheap trinkets, 
on the other. Aman, with a basket before 
him, containing a number of small packets 
of uniform size and shape, tempts the 
rustics with all his eloquence to try their 
chance in this lottery, at a so/do each. 
“Alla pesca e alla fortuna,” he shouts, 
“un soldo luna! un soldoTuna/” A 
handsome young mountaineer, with a fal- 
con’s wing in his felt hat, shyly tries his 
fortune, and on opening his packet, unfolds, 
to the admiration of the bystanders, a gay- 
colored neckerchief; another, encouraged 
by his example, extracts a pinchbeck ring, 
which the pedlar slily tells him will fit the 
dark-eyed girl standing by with a crimson 

megranate blossom coquettishly stuck 

ehind her ear. A crowd gathers, and 

the mysterious packets quickly disappear, 
while the peddler’s wallet grows heavy with 
soldi. 

Meantime the strains of a fiddle and 
flageolet from a neighboring booth an- 
nounce that the durattini are about to 
begin their performance; and the piazza is 
almost deserted as the peasants crowd in 
to see the puppets go through an heroic 
drama or screaming farce, in the same 
irresistibly ludicrous series of jerks. We, 
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who have seen the isolated solitudes from 
which the audience has been gathered 
together, can understand that they are not 
very d/asé as to their amusements, but will 
go back to their crag-built homes from 
such a scene of excitement with food for 
thought and conversation for the next 
twelve months. 

Each little village becomes for one day 
in the year a centre of attraction to its 
neighbors, when it celebrates the feast of 
the titular saint of its parish with all due 
pomp and solemnity. Then the little 
piazza is gay with a crowd, all in their 
holiday best, and the quaint old church 
cannot contain the congregation, which 
overflows on the steps and terrace outside. 
The open-air processions are picturesque 
and impressive, consisting sometimes of 
hundreds of people bearing lighted tapers, 
the pious confraternities in their respective 
habits, the women wearing white veils of 
lace or embroidered muslin, while painted 
silk banners are borne at the head of each 
section. At intervals along the narrow 
way are temporary altars, garlanded with 
leaves and flowers, festooned with rich 
drapery, and blazing with lights; at each 
of these there is a pause, while some 
prayers are said, before the procession 
resumes its slow march and takes up again 
its monotonous but solemn chant. The 
inhabitants take great interest in these 
local feasts, which are a source of harmless 
rivalry between different districts. The 
eve of St. John is celebrated, as it is in 
Ireland and many other countries, by great 
bonfires kindled on the hill, but there 
seems to be no tradition of the origin of 
the custom. 

Local pilgrimages are another form of 
piety much in favor in these mountain dis- 
tricts, and as the shrines visited are gen- 
erally situated in spots of singuiar beauty, 
the lovers of the picturesque would find 
attendance on them anything but a pen- 
ance. One of these, to the Hermitage of 
Gallicano, takes place on the Sundays of 
May and September, and attracts a con- 
siderable concourse from the neighboring 
mountains. Gallicano itself is not in the 
Apennines, but facing them, in the Gar- 
fagnana valley, at the foot of the Apuan 
Alps, or mountains of Carrara. Its weath- 
er-stained houses, with /oggéas of open 
arches, occupy both sides of a narrow 
chasm, whose vertical walls are draped to 
the bottom by creepers in a trailing curtain 
of verdure. The gorge is spanned above 


the town by an aqueduct, carried across 
on asingle Gothic arch, very sharp-pointed, 
and with circular openings in the spandrils. 
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The Hermitage is three miles farther up 
among the mountains, occupying a small 
natural platform above a wooded glen, and 
surrounded by reddish cliffs of consider- 
able height, against which the church and 
campanile are built, so as to get one of 
their walls supplied by the mountain itself. 
In this romantic solitude, the pilgrims from 
the more distant parishes begin to arrive 
on the eve of the feast, when the men are 
accommodated in the foresteria, and the 
women locked in the church for the night. 
From less remote districts they start at 
break of day, or even earlier, so as to be 
in time for the morning services, after 
which the bell rings in a recognized series 
of signals, summoning the contingent of 
each parish to assemble and march off. 
Before noon the last have started, and the 
Hermitage is left silent and solitary once 
more. The actual church, dedicated to 
Maria Porta Coeli, dates only from 1671; 
but there was a much older one, now par- 
tially incorporated in the present structure, 
and the hermit whose devotion originally 
consecrated the spot lived in the tenth 
century. The Alp of San Pellegrino, in 
the Apennine of Modena, is also the goal 
of a pilgrimage during the Sundays of the 
month of May, and attracts a still larger 
number of the devout from the neighbor- 
ing mountains. 

All these gatherings, whether for practi- 
cal or pious purposes, take place during 
the summer months, as, during the winter, 
life in the Apennines may be said to come 
to a standstill. The mountain paths be- 
come almost impassable, the snow lies 
thick on the higher levels, putting a stop 
to all agricultural operations, and the lonely 
villages, cut off from communication with 
the world without, hibernate in deserted 
solitude during the long, bleak months. 
Old men, women, and children are all that 
are left by the hearth, for the able-bodied 
male population has gone elsewhere in 
search of work. The women have so little 
of the spirit of travel that it is no uncom- 
mon thing to meet one who has never 
visited the nearest village to her own, 
though she has been looking at it at long 
rifle range across the valley all her life; 
but the men are great wanderers, and are 
to be found in the most distant corners of 
the earth. There is a large emigration 
from these districts to America, whence 
many return at the end of twenty or five- 
and-twenty years, with enough money 
saved to buy a house and farm in their 
native parish; and the stranger will often 
be surprised to hear himself addressed in 
English in some remote hamlet where he 
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least expects to find a travelled native. 
Here are also mainly recruited the ranks 
of those vagrant image-sellers who wander 
over the Continent seeking a market for 
their plaster wares in all the great capitals, 
while a large proportion of the domestic 
servants employed by foreign families in 
the Italian cities have found their way from 
these mountains to the banks of Tiber or 
Arno. But the great annual migration is 
to the Maremma, and takes place in the 
end of September or beginning of Octo- 
ber, as soon as the labor of the fields is 
finished, and the grain sown among the 
hills. Some of the emigrants work as 
masons, others rent the shooting of a tract 
of waste or woodland, furnishing the city 
markets with those hecatombs of small 
birds annually consumed there. Many go 
still farther afield for winter quarters, to 
Corsica, Calabria, and even the coasts of 
Africa; wherever railways or other works 
are in progress, and: laborers in demand. 
In June or July these birds of passage 
return to reap their own harvests, in bands 
that fill half-a-dozen of the country carts ; 
in which, as full of spirits as a party of 
schoolboys going home for the holidays, 
they rattle through the villages on the 
plain, singing in chorus to the accompani- 
ment of the bells on the horses’ collars. 
Down to the Maremma, too, as in the 
days of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who has 
so well described their migration, go the 
great herds of sheep, horses, and cattle 
which have been pasturing all the summer 
on the velvety turf of the Apennine slopes, 
but are driven down to the plains by the 
approach of the autumn rains in Septem- 
ber or October. In flocks of hundreds 
together go the sheep, blocking the roads 
with a moving, fleecy mass, and filling the 
narrow valley with the noise of their mul- 
titudinous bleating and jangling bells. 
Two or three dogs generally direct their 
movements, while the shepherds bring up 
the rear, their whole visible luggage con- 
sisting in most cases of a large slate-co.- 
ored cotton umbrella. In addition to this 
slender personal baggage, one of them 
often carries on his shoulders a tiny new- 
born lamb, which has chosen this inoppor- 
tune moment for coming into the world. 
The sheep, unless they have encountered 
bad weather before leaving the upper pas- 
tures, come down in splendid condition, 
and the mountain mutton of Pistoia does 
credit ‘o its feeding-ground, by tenderness 
and flavor which leave the epicure nothing 
to desire. If, however, the autumn rains, 
with their relentless, sleety cataracts, have 
caught the flock in the mountains, they 
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resent a most woebegone aspect on their 
journey, and seem to lose all the benefit of 
their summer change. The pasture zone 
is above the level of the vines and chest- 
nuts, and below that of the highest peaks, 
where vegetation ceases; that is to say, 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand 
feet above the valley. 

Though the great forest belt seems to 
the eye to eover every palm’s breadth of 
the lower slopes, it is in reality interrupted 
in parts by spaces of cornland, by vine- 
yards, and even in some favored spots by 
olive woods. The soil is then artificially 
banked up in terraced ledges, so as to 
afford level strips for these forms of prod- 
uce. The plough is unknown in this re- 
gion, as the inequalities of the ground 
forbid its use, and the fields are dug en- 
tirely with the spade. The ridges newly 
dressed in the autumn look like the beds 
of a garden: not a stone is visible, and 
the rich, dark loam seems to have received 
the most careful manipulation. It must be 
amazingly productive, for I have seen a 
field in the Val di Lima, off which the 
wheat was reaped in the end of June, 
sown immediately with a fresh crop of 
beans and Indian corn to ripen before 
winter. The soil was barely turned with 
the spade, without being manured, yet in 
ten days the strong, silky blades of the 
young maize had shot up to half-a-foot 
above ground ; and I felt disposed to credit 
the American saying as to the fertility of 
the soil of the Western States, in which 
you may plant tenpenny nails over night, 
and find them grown into twelve-inch 
spikes in the morning. 

The Indian corn (grown only in the val- 
ley) is gathered in October, and many of 
the farmhouses then wear a golden mask, 
as the maize ears, looped together and 
hung to ripen more thoroughly in the sun, 
form a complete screen to the house front, 
pierced only by openings for the doors and 
windows. The culture of hemp furnishes 
the women with occupation throughout the 
year, and in the autumn may be heard from 
every village the chopping sound of the 
machine with which they scutch it in front 
of their doors, whisking the long bundles 
to and fro with a dexterity acquired by 
years of practice. It is then combed and 
carded until it becomes as fine as floss silk, 
and in the winter is first spun into yarn on 
the distaff, and then woven into linen in 
the loom which forms part of the furniture 
of every farmhouse. 

The grape thrives to a considerable 
height (eight hundred or one thousand feet) 
above the valley, but the vintage is very 
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variable, as it is much affected by cold or 
damp in the early summer. That of 1875 
yielded a supply of wine for eighteen 
months, leaving a most opportune surplus 
to cover the deficiency of the following 
year, whose produce was scarce an eighth 
of that of its predecessor. The masses 
of grapes that load the vines in an abun- 
dant season are a marvel to northern eyes. 
The whole country is garlanded and fes- 
tooned as if for atriumph of Bacchus, and 
one no longer wonders that the Tuscan’s 
favorite oath should be by the divinity who 
treats him so handsomely. In very pro- 
ductive seasons, however, the quality of 
the wine is generally below the average, as 
the grapes do not ripen simultaneously, 
and the peasants are impatient to gather 
them prematurely for fear of thieves. In- 
deed, the wine is always poor, though the 
grapes are large and well-flavored, and the 
system practised in Tuscany, called 7/7 ga 
verno del vino, which consists in adding a 
portion of the grapes, reserved for that 
purpose, after the first fermentation has 
set in, does not recommend itself by its 
results. The American vine, as it is called, 
has been introduced among the mountains, 
and produces a wonderful fruit, like a grape 
filled with the quintessence of strawberries 
or pineapples. The epicure who has not 
tasted uva fragola has still a new sensa- 
tion in store for his palate. The wine 
made from them does not keep at all, so 
they are only grown for the fruit market. 

From the mountain slopes the eye is 
sometimes caught by a belt of white pop- 
lars, fringing the bed of a stream, and con- 
spicuous amid the luxuriant verdure of the 
valley by their silvery bark and foliage. 
From their close pithy fibre is made the 
finest quality of paper turned out by Cini’s 
great factory at San Marcello, the capital 
of the Apennine of Pistoia; and carts 
laden with the trunks, sawn into equal 
lengths, are often to be met on their way 
up the Val di Lima. The Lima itself is 
studded with a series of ruder mills for 
making the roughest sort of brown paper, 
from maize straw —a manufacture which 
has existed in this valley from the six- 
teenth century, and is the only one carried 
on there. 

Farms let on the mezzeria system are 
to be found in the lower ground, even up 
to the foot of the hills; but slope and 
mountain, with their mantle of fruitful 
forest, are the peasant’s sole property, 
where he is absolute lord of the soil he 
tills. Norcan he be reproached here with 
unthrifty husbandry, for on the southern 
declivities the ground has been laboriously 
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and painfully terraced up to render pos- 
sible the cultivation of vines and olives ; 
and if the chestnut, which requires little 
tendance, has usurped the rest of the soil, 
it may be said in its defence, that it is 
nature’s save-all, and grows where no oth- 
er plant would find footing. Short of the 
absolutely vertical, no steep seems too ab- 
rupt for it to clothe, no hanging ravine too 
rugged, no rocky shelf too narrow, for it to 
grow and prosper there. As hardy as the 
mountain pine, as fruitful as the sun-pam- 
pered olive, it braves the bleakest gales of 
the wind-swept Apennine; and where the 
scanty earth seems to grudge a sustenance 
to man, it bears aloft a harvest on its 
branches. The most long-suffering of 
trees, it will, if cut down, send forth anew 
fruitful suckers, and will still bring forth 
its prickly clusters when its stem is all 
scooped away by age and nothing but a 
shell of bark remains to carry the sap up 
to its crown. : 

The chestnut harvest, which takes place 
in October, is the great event of the year 
in the Apennines, and furnishes a recrea- 
tion, rather than a task, to all classes of 
the population. The schools have their 
annual vacation in that month, that the 
children may assist ‘n it; and it is difficult 
to find hands for any extra household work 
while a pleasant gipsy life goes on under 
the trees. The steep woods are then 
alive with merry parties picking the mahog- 
any-brown nuts from among the fallen 
leaves and dropping them into long canvas 
pouches slung at the waist for the pur- 
pose. The boughs are never shaken to 
detach them, and the burrs fall ‘singly as 
they ripen, rustling through the leaves, 
and breaking the forest silence with a 
heavy thud, as they strike the ground. 
They lie till picked up from day to day, 
during the appointed time for gathering 
them, which lasts a month, and is fixed by 
municipal proclamation — commonly from 
Michaelmas Day, September 29, to the 
feast of Saints Simon and Jude, October 
28th, but sometimes extended by special 
request, if the season be unusually late, 
for ten days longer. Any one wandering 
off the recognized paths through the 
woods during that period is liable to be 
shot by the proprietor, as in the Swiss 
vineyards in vintage time, but this san- 
guinary law seems to remain a dead letter. 
After the legal term has expired, the woods 
are free to the whole world, and are in- 
vaded by troops of beggars, gleaning any 
chance belated chestnuts, which, falling 
now, are the prize of the first comer. 
Those which drop at any time on a road 
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passable for wheeled vehicles are also pub- 
lic property, and as the highway runs 
through chestnut woods, the poor have a 
little harvest by the roadside. 

The proprietors of woods too extensive 
for the gathering to be done by the mem- 
bers of their own household, engage a 
number of girls to assist, giving them food 
and lodging for forty days, and to each 
two sacks of chestnut flour on her depart- 
ure. After their day’s work in the woods 
they are expected to spin or weave in the 
evening for the benefit of the housewife, 
who thus gets her winter supply of yarn or 
linen pretty well advanced in this month. 
The poorer girls look forward to being 
employed in this way as a great treat, and 
will often throw up other occupations 
rather than lose it. Ina fine season it is 
indeed sufficiently pleasant, for the lovely 
weather of a dry October among these 
Tuscan highlands makes open-air life un- 
alloyed pleasure ; but, on the other hand, 
one can hardly conjure up a more dismal 
picture than that presented by the dripping 
chestnut woods if the autumn rains have 
chosen that month for their own, when the 
sheeting floods of heaven thresh down the 
withered leaves as they fall, and the soaked 
burrs have to be fished out of the swirling 
yellow torrents that furrow the ground in 
all directions. 

Wet or dry, however, October, unless 
the yield be exceptionally scanty, is a 
season of abundance and rejoicing through 
the country, while the peasants consume 
the fresh chestnuts by the sackful, not 
roasted, as they are eaten in the cities, but 
plainly boiled and eaten hot from the 
husk. The great mass are spread on the 
floors of the drying-houses —blind, de- 
serted-looking buildings, scattered through 
the woods for this purpose, and which in 
the autumn seem to smoulder internally, 
as the smoke of the fire lit to extract the 
moisture from the fresh chestnuts escapes 
through all the interstices of the roof and 
walls. From the drying houses they are 
taken to the mill and ground into farina 
dolce, a fine meal, of pinkish color and 
sickly sweet flavor, which forms the staple 
food of the population. From this they 
make folenta or porridge, in other dis- 
tricts made from Indian meal, and xeccé, 
round cakes baked between chestnut 
leaves, which are kept and dried for the 
purpose, with the result of imparting a 
slightly pungent flavor of smoke that the 
stranger will hardly find an improvement. 
Other delicacies, too, are made from the 
chestnut flour, such as cakes covered with 
chocolate and sugar, but none are likely 
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to commend themselves to northern pal- 
ates. 

But to the simple taste of the mountain- 
eer his homely fare seems sweeter than all 
rare foreign viands, as his native crag is 
dearer than the great capitals of the mod- 
ern world. He asks nothing from civiliza- 
tion, and renounces the present and the 
future to live alone with the past, which he 
clings to, without knowing it. For the 
force of association cannot count for much 
in a community whose history, as we have 
seen, is limited by the memory of the 
kiving. Yet the dweller in the. Tuscan 
Apennine, and in the mountain regions 
throughout Italy, remains immovably fixed, 
of his own free choice, to the crag plat- 
form, whither his ancestors were driven for 
refuge by the exigencies of their time, and 
accepts the necessity of a thousand years 
ago as the unchangeable condition of to- 
day. The inhabitants of other countries 
have gradually abandoned the strong 
places originally built on by their fore- 
fathers, as increased security made self- 
defence unnecessary, and increased in- 
tercourse made accessibility desirable and 
profitable. Not so the Italian, in whom 
the tenacity of tradition and long-inherited 
usage is stronger than the love of conven- 
ience, of gain, or even of safety. The 
towns at the base of Vesuvius, buried be- 
neath the devastating lava, rise from their 
ruins ere yet the fiery flood is cold above 
them; and while for Pompeii, Hercula- 
neum, and Stabia there was in the Roman 
time no resurrection, Resina, Torre del 
Greco, and San Sebastiano are by the 
modern Italians rebuilt as often as de- 
stroyed. Luzzano in the Apennines, car- 
ried down the mountain-side by a landslip, 
which buried or swept into the Lima sixty- 
three houses and three churches, was 
re-erected on its former site, though not of 
its former size, by the inhabitants, as soon 
as they began to recover from the first 
stupefaction of the calamity. There is 
much to be said for the mountaineer’s at- 
tachment to his lofty dwelling, and apart 
from the abstract question involved in 
weighing the pains against the penalties of 
progress, it is at least open to doubt 
whether he would not lose more than he 
would gain by descending to the valley, 
and whether the exhilarating breadth of 
light and air, the glorious amplitude of 
hanging panorama which reward his ascent, 
do not more than compensate for its fa- 
tigue. Modern fashion at least seems to 
say so, as it goes higher and higher in 
search of oxygen and scenery, and requires 
its summer haunts as many thousand feet 
above the level of the sea as is compatible 
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with a due regard to creature comforts. 
The most enthusiastic advocate of moun- 
tain air might, however, shudder -at the 
prospect before the Apennine villager, 
when the winter settles down on his home; 
when the chestnuts have been gathered 
and dried, the new wine made and tasted ; 
when the younger men are gone to the 
metropolis or the Maremma, leaving the 
old, the helpless, and the feeble to await 
their return; and the snow, with gradual 
and noiseless footsteps, steals down from 
the higher peaks on the lonely village, 
wrapping it in a shroud of stillness and 
isolation. Perched then in aerial solitude 
on its unapproachable pinnacle, it looks 
down on the valley over a thousand feet of 
steep, bristling with leafless forest, while 
no sound reaches it save the hoarse roar 
of the tawny torrents below, or the shrill 
whistle of the tramontana sweeping on it 
from some frigid zone of space. Then the 
water must be drawn across the snow, or 
up streets slippery with icy mud, and foot- 
ing is difficult in the steep woods, where 
firewood, fortunately not scarce, must be 
gathered for the long, cold nights. But 
the winter, though sharp, is brief, and once 
Christmas has come and gone, spring is 
not far off; when the snow melts, the 
flowers break from the ground, the corn 
shoots fast, the chestnuts are green with 
promise, and summer is close at hand to 
bring life and animation once more to the 
highlands of the Apennines. 

I shall not easily forget my last glimpse 
of one of these villages, and only wish I 
could make the reader see the picture of 
it impressed on my memory. It was early 
on an October morning, and a damp river 
fog had settled thickly on the valley, com- 
pletely shutting out the mountains at either 
side. Overhead, however, the sky was 
clear, and suddenly, as the heavy swathes 
of mist floated aside, there gleamed out, 
like a rosy crown of morning glory, sole in 
that upper blue, a fairy city, with battle- 
ments and towers all flushed as they faced 
the newly-risen sun. The Fata Morgana 
never reared for herself an air-built castle 
of more visionary aspect, yet it was but 
La Rocca, the dwelling of a few hundred 
poor mountaineers, that thus showed for a 
moment, isolated above the clouds, trans- 
figured by the sunrise, and hung, like a 
glowing carcanet, on the very brow of 
heaven. For a moment only: the next, a 
fresh surge of the mist rose at it, swept 
past it, first blotted, then extinguished the 
vision, the dun vapors usurped its place in 
the sky, and the aerial city was seer no 
more, 

E. M, CLERKE, 
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On Sunday, June 18, 1815, it chanced 
that between the services a clergyman in 
Kent was walking in his garden with his 
gardener, an old soldier who had gone 
through the Peninsular campaign. The 
gardener looked attentively at a bank, from 
the face of which mould kept crumbling 
down. 

“There’s a fight going on, sir, some; 
where! When we were in Spain we al- 
ways knew when a cannonade was taking 
place, wherever it might be, by acrumbling 
of fresh mound.” He took a spade and 
dug down a foot: along the smooth sur- 
face left by the steel an imperceptible 
trembling shook down little pellets of soil. 
“ That’s it, sir,” said the old soldier, “ they 
are at it sure enough!” 

This was the first intimation in England 
of the battle of Waterloo. 

It is matter of history how with con- 
summate skill Napoleon had concentrated 


an army of upwards of one hundred and- 


twenty-eight thousand men close to the 
frontier, and how everything appeared to 
favor his well-laid plan of separating, by a 
sudden attack, the allied English and 
Prussian armies, and defeating them in 
detail. 

The panic at Brussels, so well described 
by Thackeray in “ Vanity Fair,” the hard- 
fought battle of Quatre Bras and Ligny 
taking place simultaneously, the defeat of 
the Prussians, and necessary retreat of the 
English to the position of Waterloo, are 
all matters of history; but there were inci- 
dents which, even at this distance of time, 
will be read by many with interest. 

Wellington was expecting an attack, but 
was uncertain on what point it would be 
made, so that when the actual collision 
took place at Quatre Bras there were few 
British troops present, and it was only by 
most desperate hard fighting that the 
ground was held. Probably the only oc- 
casion on which, when in high command, 
the Duke of Wellington had occasion to 
draw his sword in earnest was at Quatre 
Bras. The Brunswick Hussars had 
charged the French cavalry, but were 
utterly broken, and galloped back mixed 
pell-mell with the enemy. The duke en- 
deavored to rally them, but got involved in 
the scuffle, and had nothing for it but, 
sword in hand, to put his horse to his 
speed and to fairly leap over the soldiers 
of the 92nd Highlanders, who were lining 
a ditch. So near a thing was it that an offi- 
cer of chasseurs and some troopers broke 
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through the Highlanders, and the officer 
made a dash at the duke, but was wounded 
and made prisoner just before he reached 
him. The officer, M. Bourgoigne, was six 
months at Brussels, when he was suffi- 
ciently recovered from his wounds to pro- 
ceed to his home in Paris. 

On the 17th, the English army had made 
good progress towards the position of 
Waterloo, when the French, who had been 
inactive during many hours, advanced in 
heavy masses. The battery of artillery 
commanded by Captain Mercer was the 
very rearmost of the British troops, and 
he has left a most spirited description of a 
scene which would form a good subject for 
a picture. 


I had often longed to see Napoleon [he 
says]. Now I saw him, and there was a degree 
of sublimity in the interview rarely equalled. 
The sky had become overcast since the morn- 
ing, and at this moment presented a most 
extraordinary appearance. Large isolated 
masses of thunder-clouds of the deepest, almost 
inky black, their lower edges hard and strongly 
defined, lagging down as if momentarily about 
to burst, hung suspended over us, involving 
our position and everything on it in deep and 
gloomy obscurity, whilst the distant hill occu- 
pied by the French army still lay bathed in 
brilliant sunshine. ... A single horseman, 
immediately followed by several others, mount- 
ed the plateau I had left at a gallop, their 
dark figures thrown forward in strong relief 
from the illuminated distance, making them to 
appear much nearer to us than they really 
were, For an instant they pulled up and re- 
garded us, when, several squadrons coming 
rapidly on the plateau, Lord Uxbridge cried 
out, “ Fire! fire!” and giving them a general 
discharge we quickly limbered up to retire. 
. - . The first gun that was fired seemed to 
burst the clouds overhead, for its report was 
instantly followed by an awful clap of thunder, 
and lightning that almost blinded us, whilst 
the rain came down as if a waterspout had 
broken over us. The sublimity of the scene 
was inconceivable: flash succeeded flash, and 
the peals of thunder were long and tremen- 
dous, whilst, as if in mockery of the elements, 
the French guns still sent forth their feebler 
glare and now scarcely audible reports —their 
cavalry dashing on at a headlong pace, adding 
their shouts to the uproar. We galloped for 
our lives through the storm, striving to gain 
the inclosures about the houses of the ham- 
lets, Lord Uxbridge urging us on, crying, 
“Make haste! make haste! for God’s sake 
gallop or you'll be taken.” We did make 
haste, and succeeded in getting amongst the 
houses and gardens, but with the French ad- 
vance close on our heels. 


Captain Mercer subsequently ascer- 
tained that it was Napoleon he saw — who 
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dashed forward with the chasseurs in 
hopes to catch the rearguard. 

Every campaign presents examples of 
what is familiarly called good luck — and 
of the reverse! Of the latter, Sergeant 
Morris, of the 73rd (who has written a very 
modest account of his services), relates a 
remarkable instance. 

During the night after Quatre Bras, an 
officer of his regiment arrived from En- 
gland, having by liberal payment hurried 
from Ostend. He expressed his regret 
that he had not shared in the glories of the 
fight. “Oh,” said the colonel, “ if you are 
fond of such glory, you will have shen of 
it to-morrow.” The next morning the 
regiment changed route, and retired in line, 
the muskets being carried at the “ trail,” 
that is, grasped in the middle by the hand 
— muzzle in front. The newly arrived 
officer was in the rear before the line 
changed front, and, instead of going to 
what then became the rear, he marched 
on five or six paces in front of the line. 
The firelock of the man immediately be- 
hind him going off by accident, the ball 
entered the officer’s back, passed through 
his heart, and he fell dead! His purse, 
sword, and epaulets were taken care of, a 
grave was speedily dug, and he who had 
travelled with such eager haste in pursuit 
of -honor and glory, died by the hand of 
one of his own men. 

So Marshal Ney, who was indeed a hero 
of a hundred fights, died at last with his 
back to a wall, shot in the Luxembourg 
Gardens by veterans whom he had com- 
manded and led to victory. 

His comrade, Drouet, Count d’Erlon, 
was more fortunate. He stood high in the 
confidence of Napoleon, and commanded 
the first corps d’arméeat Waterloo. After 
the landing of Napoleon at Cannes, but 
before the army had declared in his favor, 
D’Erlon was stationed at Lisle, where 
Marshal Mortier was governor under the 
Legitimists. _Mortier detected D’Erlon 
tampering with the soldiery, and had him 
promptly tried by court-martial. He was 
condemned to death, and without dela 
was led to the square of the citadel, wit 
eyes bandaged. A file of soldiers were 
drawn up before him, their pieces were 
even presented, and the fatal sign was 
momentarily expected, but the troops rose 
suddenly against Mortier, and declared 
D’Erlon commander in his place! The 
wheel of fortune having thus turned, 
D’Erlon generously released Mortier, and 
sent him in safety to Paris, where he soon 
after declared in favor of the emperor, 
and would have commanded the Imperial 





Guard at Waterloo had he not been laid 
up at Beaumont with acute sciatica. Mar- 
shal Ney considered himself fortunate to 
be able to buy Mortier’s horses, as he left 
Paris in such haste that he had none of 
his own; but the horses were both shot 
under him at Waterloo. 

By the way, a curious story has recently 
arrived from America(so prolific in stories 
and announcement of storms), to the effect 
that the execution of Ney was a mere 
sham —that after a decent performance 
of execution, as previously arranged, he 
was carried off by his friends and smug- 
gled over to America, where he lived, 
fought his battles over again for many 
years, and recently died, of course “ uni- 
versally respected.” Poor Ney! would it 
had been so! He was not even permitted 
to wear his uniform, lest it might excite 
the sympathy of the soldiers, but when 
shot was attired as a civilian, refused to 
have his eyes bound, walked to about ten 
paces from the wall, raised his hat with 
his left hand, placing his right on his heart 
and himself gave the word to fire! Three 
balls pierced his head, four his body, and 
thus he died. We remember the spot 
as it was, a low wall in a secluded part 
of the Luxembourg Gardens; but all is 
changed, the spot where he stood being 
marked by his statue in bronze. 

The simplicity with which that cool old 
hand, Sergeant Morris, relates his experi- 
ence of Waterloo is refreshing. After a 
miserable night in rain and slush, he pro- 
ceeded thus —in the open air, of course. 
“ Having shaved myself and put on aclean 
shirt, I felt tolerably comfortable, though 
many around me were complaining much of 
cramps and agues.” Theaction becoming 
warm, he says, “As the enemy’s artillery 
was taking off a great many of our men we 
were ordered to lie down, and I took ad- 
vantage of this circumstance to obtain an 
hour’s sleep, as comfortable as ever I did 
in my life, though there were at that time 
upwards of three hundred cannon in full 
play.” 

The sergeant’s slumbers were at length 
disturbed by the enemy’s cavalry, who 


deliberately walked their horses up to the bay- 
onets’ point, and one of them, leaning over his 
horse, made a thrust at me with his sword. I 
could not avoid it, and involuntarily closed my 
eyes ; when I opened them again, my enemy 
was lying just in front of me, within reach. 
In the act of thrusting at me, he had been 
wounded by one of my rear-rank men; and 
whether it was the anguish of the wound, or 
the chagrin of being defeated, I know not, but 
he endeavored to terminate his existence with 
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his own sword. This being too long for his 
purpose, he took one of our bayonets which 
was lying on the ground, and raising himself 
up with one hand he placed the point of the 
bayonet under lis cuirass, and fell on it. 


A short time since we saw in the win- 
dow of an old curiosity shop a pair of 
spurs, labelled “Silver spurs worn by 
General Picton at the Battle of Waterloo 
— authentic.” 

What associations those spurs called 
up! As Ney was to the French “the 
bravest of the brave,” so was to the En- 
glish, Picton, the leader of “the fighting 
division,” as it was called. 

So hurried was Picton’s departure from 
Brussels that he had not even time to put 
on his uniform, and wore at Waterloo a 
blue coat buttoned up to the chin, drab 
greatcoat, and round hat. Thus strangely 
attired he began to chat with Captain Mer- 
cer, who had just placed his battery in 
position. The captain did not like his 
looks. 


A man [says he] of no very prepossessing 
appearance came rambling amongst our guns, 
and entered into conversation with me on the 
occurrences of the day; he was dressed in a 
shabby old drab greatcoat and a rusty round 
hat. I took him at the time for some amateur 
from Brussels, of whom we had heard there 
were several hovering about, and thinking 
many of his questions rather impertinent, was 
somewhat short in answering him, and he 
soon left us, Great was my astonishment on 
learning soon after that this was Sir Thomas 
Picton. 


On the previous day, at Quatre Bras, 
Picton had been badly bruised by a can- 
non-ball, which grazed his hip, but con- 
cealed this from all save his servant, 
knowing that the decisive battle was at 
hand. 

The fight had fairly begun, when Pic- 
ton, who was calmly watching the advance 
of a strong French column towards his 
position, noticed the unsteadiness of a 
Dutch-Belgian brigade just in front; and 
on his aide-de-camp remarking that he was 
sure they would run, replied, “ Never 
mind ! they shall have a taste of it at all 
events.” But they did not wait even for 
this, but fairly bolted. One portion, in its 
eagerness to get away, nearly ran over the 
grenadier company of the 28th, the men 
of which were so enraged that they were 
with difficulty prevented from firing on 
the fugitives. 

The flight of this brigade left a serious 
gap in the British line, and Picton had oi 
some three thousand men to oppose a col- 


umn of thirteen thousand. He knew his 
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men, however, and seizing his opportunity 
poured in a crashing volley just as the 
French were attempting to deploy. One 
can easily picture the scene: Picton, his 
eyes all aflame, sees the French stagger- 
ing under the tremendous volley poured in 
at the distance of a few yards. Raising 
himself up in his stirrups, and waving his 
sword, he shouts with stentorian voice, 
“ Now, my lads, charge! charge! Hur- 
rah!” How the Highlanders did charge 
is matter of history, but their fierce re- 
sponsive cheer has not died away when 
Picton is seen to reel in his saddle and 
sink slowly down. He is caught as he 
falls by his aide-de-camp and a Highlander, 
but his gallant spirit had passed away as 
he ever wished it should, in the turmoil of 
battle — a bullet striking his right temple 
had pierced his brain, and death was in- 
stantaneous ! 

His body was brought to England, and 
deposited in a rough coffin in the vaults of 
the chapel of the burying-grounds of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. On June 8, 
1859, we were prevented crossing Oxford 
Street by a funeral which seemed to ex- 
cite more than usual interest. It was a 
funeral of a semi-military character, and 
we asked a policeman whose it was. “ Oh! 
sir, tat’s the body of General Picton, who 
was killed at Waterloo, you know. They 
are taking him to St. Paul’s.” And so 
they were! Tardy was the tribute, but it 
came at last, and he now rests near his 
old commander, Wellington, in the cathe- 
dral. 

The last cannonade from the French 
was from a battery of fourteen guns, and it 
was a grape-shot from one of these that, 
passing through the body of the horse 
Lord Anglesey had just mounted, smashed 
his knee, and caused the loss of his leg. 
The very last shot fired was from one of 
these guns, turned on the fugitive French 
by Captain Campbell, aide-de camp to Sir 
Frederick Adam, who six weeks after- 
wards accompanied Sir Walter Scott over 
the field of battle. 

To those who remember the enthusiastic 
welcome afforded to our troops on their 
return from the Crimea, especially that 
never-to-be-forgotten scene in Hyde Park, 
it will be scarcely credible that on the reg- 
iments who had fought at Waterloo re- 
turning home they were treated with the 
utmost coldness, nay, with positive neglect, 
and in some instances worse. Lord Albe- 
marle says : — 

We landed at Dover in the latter end of 
December. ... An anti-military spirit had 


set in. Waterloo and Waterloo men were at 
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a discount. We were made painfully sensible 
of the change. If we had been convicts dis- 
embarking from a hulk, we could hardly have 
met with less consideration. ... The only 
persons who took any notice of us were the 
custom-house officers, and they kept us for 
hours under arms in the cold, while they sub- 
jected us to a rigid search. These function- 
aries were more than usually on the alert at 
this time, because a day or two before a brigade 
of artillery, with guns loaded to the muzzle 
with French lace, had just slipped through 
their fingers. 


But even greater was the insult offered to 
the gallant 73rd, as related by Sergeant 
Morris : — 


Before we entered the town (Colchester), it 
was suggested that we ought to be decorated 
with laurel; and on passing a gentleman’s 
grounds where there was plenty of it growing, 
he was civilly requested to allow us to take 
some, telling him the purpose for which it 
was wanted. He not only gave a peremptory 
refusal, but also applied to us the term “ vaga- 
bonds.” On the circumstance being reported 
to our commanding officer, he told us he 
would halt for half an hour to allow us to get 
laurel, and an intimation was pretty plainly 
ap that we might get it at the ground we 

ad just passed. 


The hint was taken, and an ample sup- 
ply to decorate both colors and caps was 
incontinently gathered. 

The Duke of Wellington did not trust 
to veréal orders; he wrote them on tables 
of asses’ skin, such as are in pocket-books, 
but larger. We have seen some of those 
actually used at Waterloo; the writing was 
in pencil, very legible. One begins, “I 
see that the fire has extended from the 
haystack to the house ’ (Hougomont), and 
desires that care be taken that the men are 
not injured by the falling of the roof or 
floor. Several were scratched with pencil, 
indicating that they had been used and the 
orders acted on, for the duke always had 
the tablets returned to him. 

It has come down as an accepted fact, 
that Napoleon had the narrowest possible 
escape of capture when his carriage was 
taken, he escaping out of one door as the 
other was opened by the Prussians; yet 
we can find no authentic statement of 
this. Nothing is said about it by the cap- 
tor, the Prussian official account being : — 


At the entrance of Genappe, Major von 
Keller met the travelling carriage of Bona- 
parte, with six horses. The postilion and the 
two leaders were killed by the bayonets of 
the fusileers. The major then cut down the 
coachman and forced open the doors of the 
carriage ; the major then took possession of 
the carriage, and afterwards took it to En- 
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gland himself. The captured carriage con- 
tained a gold and silver nécessaire, a large 
silver chronometer, green velvet cap, 


and many other things which are enumer- 
ated. The carriage is now to be seen at 
Madame Tussaud’s, and some of the arti- 
cles it contained. It will be observed that 
nothing is said of the emperor escaping 
from it; and the following, which we take 
from a French source, is possibly the true 
story :— 


When the last battalions of the Guard were 
overthrown, Bonaparte was hurried away in 
the midst of the crowd, into a cider-orchard 
near the farm of Caillou ; there he was met by 
two cavaliers of the Guard, who conducted 
him cautiously through the Prussian parties 
that were scouring the country, but who, for- 
tunately for him, were all employed in stopping 
and plundering the equipages. 


De Coster, who was with him as guide 
during the whole day, says that he rode at 
full speed to Genappe, which he reached 
at half past nine. From Genappe Napo- 
leon directed his course towards Quatre 
Bras, pressing on with renewed haste. 
When he arrived at Gosselies he alighted 
from his horse and went the rest of the 
way to Charleroi—nearly a league — on 
foot; he passed through Charleroi at half 
past two in the morning, having again 
mounted, and beyond the town went into a 
meadow, where a large fire was made for 
him, and two bottles of wine and two 
glasses were brought, which were drank 
by the party. At a quarter before five 
Coster was dismissed, and Napoleon again 
mounted and rode away. 

It is wonderfully difficult to arrive at the 
simplest facts in matters of history. Rog- 
ers makes the duke say that after the bat- 
tle he supped with the corps diplomatique, 
“in a spacious tent erected in the valley 
for that purpose; ” but curiously enough, 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith has left on rec- 
ord the following interesting narrative. 
The “Hero of Acre” appears to have 
ridden out from Brussels and reached the 
battle-field in the evening. Says he:— 


I stemmed the torrent of the disabled and 
“givers in” the best way I could —was now 
and then jammed amongst broken wagons by 
a drove of disarmed Napoleonist Janissaris, 
and finally reached the Duke of Wellington’s 
person, and rode in with him from St. Jean to 
Waterloo. Thus, though I was not allowed 
to have any of the fun, nor to be one too 
many (vz/go, a fifth wheel to a coach), I had 
the heartfelt gratification of being the first 


Englishman not in the battle who shook hands 
with him before he got off his horse, and of 
drinking his health at his table—a supper I 
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shall no more forget than I can the dinner at 
Neuilly when Fouché came out to arrange the 

uiet entry into Paris without more blood- 
shed, or the banquet the duke consideratel 
and kindly gave to the Knights of the Bath 
when I received at his hands the second rank 
of the Order of the Bath — the fees for which 
I hope my country will be pleased to pay, for 
I have not wherewithal. 


At Waterloo the Duke of Wellington 
wore a grey greatcoat, a cape, leather pan- 
taloons, Hessian boots, and a plain, low- 
crowned cocked hat with a black cockade. 
The plumed, high-crowned hat with which 
his statue at Hyde Park Corner is sur- 
mounted jis simply preposterous — that 
style was not worn for years after Water- 
loo — and completely spoils the idea it 
was intended to convey —the duke as he 
appeared at Waterloo—but perhaps it 
was thought artistic. Wellington rode 
Copenhagen (a chestnut horse which he 
had ridden at the battle of Toulouse) from 
four in the morning till twelve at night. 
If he fed it was on the standing corn as 
the duke sat in the saddle. When his 
master dismounted the horse threw up his 
heels, and was within an ace of kicking 
him in the head. Copenhagen died blind 
in 1835, aged twenty-eight, and lies buried 
within a ring-fence at Strathfieldsaye. 

A very fine portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington, by Jackson, was recently sold 
by Christie and Manson, from the Lons- 
dale collection ; it is full of character, and 
accurately represents the Wellington of 
1815 in full vigor of mind and body. 

The best representation we have seen 
of him in his later years is that in Land- 
seer’s picture of the visit to Waterloo, in 
the National Gallery. There he is exactly 
as he used to be seen riding in the streets 
of London, muttering to himself, and me- 
chanically touching his hat with two fin- 
gers, in acknowledgment of the salutes 
constantly offered to him. 

There is good reason to believe that he 
only visited the battle-field once — about 
two years after the battle. He did so with 

reat reluctance, and manifested much 
eeling; he scarcely spoke during the sub- 
sequent evening, but was greatly depressed 
and frequently heaved deepsighs. Rogers 
had the following from the duke himself : — 


Strange impressions come now and then 
after a battle ; and such came to me after the 
battle of Assaye, in India. I slept in a farm- 
yard ; and whenever I awaked, it struck me 
that I had lost all my friends, so many had I 
lost in that battle. Again and again, as often 
as I awaked, did it disturb me. In the morn- 
ing I inquired anxiously after one and an- 
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other; nor was I convinced that they were 
living, till I saw them. 


The dress worn by Napoleon at Water- 
loo was a grey surcoat, green uniform coat, 
and violet-colored waistcoat and panta- 
loons. He rode his favorite charger, 
Marengo, a light dappled horse, whose 
skeleton is at present in the United Ser- 
vice Museum, with many other interesting 
Waterloo relics, including a map stained 
with Picton’s blood, which was found in 
the breast-pocket of his blue frock-coat 
after his death, and the handkerchief used 
to stanch the blood when Lord Anglesey’s 
knee was shattered. 

We will conclude with an anecdote, given 
by Lord Albemarle, which speaks favorably 
for Napoleon. 

On the 18th of June his horses had been 
ordered to be ready at 7 A.M., but the em- 
peror did not come down till nearly noon. 
The equerry-in-waiting had stolen away to 
get some breakfast, and it devolved ona 
page d’honneur —M. Gudin—to help 
the emperor to mount, and he gave him 
such a hoist that he nearly rolled over on 
the other side. “ Petit imbécile,” exclaimed 
he, “ va-t-en & tous les diables! ” and rode 
off leaving the unlucky page to follow sadly 
in the rear. They had ridden some hun- 
dred yards when Gudin saw the staff open 
right and left, and the emperor come riding 
back. ‘ Mon enfant,” said he, putting his 
hand kindly on the lad’s shoulder, “ quand 
vous aidez un homme de ma taille & monter, 
il faut le faire doucement.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
MRS. MONTAGU. 


“ Mrs. MONTAGU,” said Johnson, “ has 
dropped me. Now, sir, there are people 
whom one should like very well to drop, 
but would not wished to be dropped by.” 
In this random saying of Johnson’s the 
name of Mrs. Mentagu, the once famous 
queen of the blues, has its best chance of 
being preserved. And yet, in her day, she 
was a great power. She had a quick 
mind, not a little reading, a love of learned 
men, a still greater love of patronizing 
learned men, a certain magnificence cf 
character, and seven thousand a year. 
She built herself a fine town house which 
Horace Walpole greatly admired. He 
calls ita palace, a noble, simple edifice, a 
magnificent house. Here she gave grand 
entertainments. Walpole writes that one 
morning’ she breakfasted seven hundred 
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people on opening her great room, and the 
room with the hangings of feathers. The 
king and queen had been with her the week 
before. Miss Burney was at one of her 
breakfasts, when there were present four 
or five hundred guests atleast. “It was 
like a full Ranelagh by daylight.” It was 
this house that Johnson, after he had been 
dropped, feared he might never enter. “1 
believe,” he said, “I am not high in her 
good graces already; and I begin,” added 
he, laughing heartily, “to tremble for my 
admission into her new house. I doubt I 
shall never see the inside of it.” Plainly 
though he lived, he had no small enjoy- 
ment of splendor. “You,” said Mrs. 
Thrale to him, “who love magnificence, 
won’t quarrel with Mrs. Montagu, as 
everybody else does, for her love of fin- 
ery. 

‘Besides the great gatherings when her 
whole house was thrown open, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu also had her smaller parties, when 
“the people of consequence, whom alone 
she made a point of cultivating,” assem- 
bled in her drawing-room. There the 
semicircle that faced the fire retained dur- 
ing the whole evening its unbroken form. 
At one end sat the hostess, brilliant in 
diamonds, solid in judgment, critical in 
talk, as Mrs. Thrale described her, having 
the person of the highest rank on one side, 
and the person the most eminent for tal- 
ents on the other side, or as near to her 
chair as her favoring eye and a complacent 
bow of the head could invite him to that 
distinction. Her manner at this time of 
her life was somewhat stately, as became 
one whose power in wealth and rank in 
literature were so generally acknowledged. 
She had the air and manner of a woman 
accustomed to being distinguished, and of 
great parts. There were those who re- 
membered her when she was “ trying for ” 
this same air and manner; but at the time 
when she was the acknowledged queen of 
the blues every one confessed that she had 
succeeded extremely well in her attempt. 
She had long lost the beauty of face for 
which she had been famous in her youth, 
but yet the traces of it were still left, and 
remained throughout life. Johnson spoke 
in high terms of her talk. “ Sir,” he said 
to Boswell, “ Mrs. Montagu does not make 
a trade of her wit; but Mrs. Montagu is a 
very extraordinary woman; she has a con- 
stant stream of conversation, and it is 
always impregnated; it has always mean- 
ing.” Miss Burney — rather, we should 
say, Mme. d’Arblay, for we are quoting 

‘ from a book she wrote long after her mar- 
riage —says that “her reputation for wit 





seemed always in her thoughts, marring 
their natural flow and untutored expres- 
sion. . . . Her liveliest sallies had a some- 
thing of anxiety rather than of hilarity — 
till their success was ascertained by ap- 
plause.” A passage in her diary leads us to 
believe that Johnson must either have used 
great exaggeration or must have been indul- 
gent towards Mrs. Montagu as a woman. 
She writes that, “ allowing a little for parade 
and ostentation, her conversation is very 
agreeable; she is always reasonable and 
sensible, and sometimes instructive and en- 
tertaining.” She goes on cleverly to com- 
pare her with her friend Mrs. Thrale, of 
whom “we may say the very reverse, for 
she is always entertaining and instructive, 
and sometimes reasonable and sensible.” 
Horace Walpole, in describing a visit Miss 
Burney had paid him, writes: “ She is half- 
and-half sense and modesty, which possess 
her so entirely that not a cranny is left for 
affectation or pretension. Oh! Mrs. Mon- 
tagu; you are not above half as accom- 
plished.” The modest author of “ Eve- 
lina” would have been indeed surprised to 
find herself thus rated above this famous 
lady. When Mrs. Thrale asked her if she 
did not want to see Mrs. Montagu, “I 
truly said,” she records, “1 should be the 
most insensible of all animals not to like 
to see our sex’s glory.” As she came to 
know her she recognized, as we have 
shown, her weaknesses ; but yet she owned 
that, “as a member of society, she is mag- 
nificently useful.” 

It is difficult to believe from anything 
that Mrs. Montagu has left in writing that 
her conversation deserved the high praise 
that Boswell says Johnson bestowed on it. 
And yet Miss Burney records quite as 
strong praise as that which Boswell heard. 
“She diffuses,” said Johnson one day at 
Streatham, “more knowledge in her con- 
versation than any woman I know, or, 
indeed, almost any man.” Mrs. Thrale 
replied: “I declare I know no man equal 
to her, take away yourself and Burke, for 
that art.” It is worth while noticing, 
in passing, that Boswell had, like Mrs. 
Thrale, at once instanced Burke when 
Johnson praised Mrs. Montagu’s constant 
stream of conversation. There is, indeed, 
a bright instance of her wit recorded by 
Horace Walpole. She happened to be 
present at a meeting of the French Acad- 
emy when an invective against Shake- 
speare by Voltaire was read. “ Suard, one 
of their writers, said to her, ‘ Je crois, ma- 
dame, que vous étes un peu fachée de ce 
que vous venez d’entendre.’ She replied, 
‘Moi, monsieur! point du tout! Je ne 
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suis pas amie de Monsieur Voltaire.’” 
But whatever liveliness she may have had, 
it is difficult for any one who has tried to 
read her “ Essay on Shakespeare ” to be- 
lieve in her knowledge. We must confess 
that, like Johnson and Beauclerk, and, if we 
may trust Johnson, like Mrs. Thrale also, 
we could not get through it. And yet at 
the time that it was written it was sup- 
posed in certain circles to do honor, not 
only to Mrs. Montagu, but also to Shake- 
speare. Its name has still managed to live 
in some fashion, and the author is often in 
a vague manner joined in people’s minds 
with Shakespeare and Voltaire. Had it 
not been written by a woman, and by a 
woman of great wealth and in high soci- 
ety, it would not, we feel sure, have been 
the talk of even a single day. It is far 
below, immeasurably below, an average 
university prize essay. A student at Gir- 
ton College in her third year would, we 
hope, be ashamed of it. There is not in 
it, so far as we can discover, a single pas- 
sage which shows any accuracy of reading 
or acuteness of thinking. She quotes 
Lear’s curse on Goneril, and says, “ By 
this we perceive how deeply paternal af- 
fection is wounded by filial ingratitude.” 
She tells us that “the author designed 
Percy should be an interesting character,” 
and that “some of the dialogues in which 
mine hostess Quickly is engaged are di- 
verting.” The“ First Partof Henry IV.” 
is, we read, “less charged with absurdities 
than Shakespeare’s other plays, and less 
involved in confusion.” After quoting 
some fine lines from one of the tragedies, 
she writes, “ Thus it is that Shakespeare 
redeems the nonsense, the indecorums, the 
irregularities of his plays.” As a speci- 
men of her own nonsense and irregulari- 
ties, we may quote the following passage, 
where she makes a wonderful mixture 
of metaphors: “These characters, still 
turning on the same hinge, describe like a 
piece of clock-work a regular circle of 
movements.” But it is in matters of his- 
tory that her ignorance is chiefly displayed. 
She compares the stage at Athens with the 
stage in England in Elizabeth’s time. 
“ Philosophy, poetry, eloquence, all the fine 
arts,” she writes, “ were in their meridian 
glory when the drama first began to dawn 
at Athens.” We are not surprised to find 
that a woman who thus displays her ignor- 
ance of the history of Greek literature 
announced her intention of never reading 
the translation of Aristotle’s “ Ethics,” as 
it was a system of ethics without revela- 
tion. Apparently she had not discovered 
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this fact for herself. Perhaps she was not 
even aware that Aristotle lived before 
Christ. In writing to one of her friends 
she said, “I have never read Aristotle’s 
‘Ethics,’ and after what you have said 
never shall do it. One might as well study 
a treatise of navigation before the use of 
the compass was found out, as a system of 
ethics without revelation.” She had intro- 
duced the Greek drama in order to heighten 
by contrast the gloom of “ the dark shades 
of Gothic barbarism” in which Shake- 
speare lived. “He had,” she says, “no 
resources but in the very phantoms that 
walked the night of ignorance and super- 
Sstition ; or in touching the latent passions 
of civil rage and discord; sure to please 
best his fierce and barbarous audience, 
when he raised the bloody ghost, or reared 
the warlike standard.” She more than 
once claims indulgence for the poet on 
account of the grossness of his audience. 
Persons of rank did not frequent the stage, 
and the poet had to show complaisance to 
“a rude, illiterate audience,” “an unlet- 
tered audience just emerging from barbar- 
ity.” Her ignorance of English history is 
even more astounding than her ignorance 
of Greek history. She writes that “every 
spectator’s affections were ranged under 
the white or red rose, in whose contentions 
some had ‘lost their parents and friends, 
others had gained establishments and hon- 
ors.” She is evidently utterly unaware 
that there is a gap of more than one hun- 
dred years between the battle of Bosworth 
Field and the earliest of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Mrs. Montagu’s “ Letters” certainly af- 
ford better reading than her “ Essay on 
Shakespeare ;” but even they are for the 
most part very poor stuff. It would be 
difficult to name four volumes of letters 
from which less knowledge can be derived 
of the times in which they were written. 
By far the best are those she wrote in her 
girlhood. As soon as she begins to ac- 
quire a reputation she gets at once op- 
pressed by it, and labors hard to move 
along with dignity under honors that are 
too much for her strength. To one of her 
letters the editor subjoins the following 
note. “This letter is too prolix, and is 
inserted rather as a contrast to the lively, 
girlish letters, than as exhibiting her delib. 
erate sentiments. She makes trial of her 
wings for future more steady flights.” The 
full strength of her wings may be best 
seen in her letters to Lord Littleton. In 
one of them she ranks his lordship among 
“the historical plants that have their root 
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in the ferra firma of truth and wisdom, and 
are forever preserved with veneration.” 
She considers him as an oak. “ The next 
noblest tree in our British forest will be 
Mr. Robertson’s Scotch fir, a plant of ele- 
vated growth, strength, and vigor, and 
such as may endure some centuries, but 
must wave its high top, in signs of worship 
wave, to our Hagley oak; for, though this 
fair fir abounds in the essential oil that 
preserves from decay, has vigor and 
strength, and adorns and does honor to 
the rude soil from whence it sprang, yet it 
has not the beauty and sublimity of the 
oak.” But we will not trouble our readers 
with any more of this fine passage, which 
winds on through the roots and head of 
the oak, the centre of the earth and 
heaven, to the eye of the connoisseur and 
the groves of ancient Italy and Greece. 
When she was a girl of eighteen, before 
she had married a wealthy man and got 
the reputation of a woman of learning, she 
was often not a little lively. She thus 
describes an assembly to which they drove 
eight miles every full moon and danced till 
twelve. In its full glory it could boast of 
having no less than ten coaches at it: “I 
must tell your Grace,” she writes to the 
Duchess of Portland, “that my papa for- 
gets twenty years and nine children, and 
dances as nimbly as any of the quorum ; 
but is now and then mortified by hearing 
the ladies cry, ‘Old Mr. Robinson! Hay 
sides and turn your daughter.’ Other 
ladies, who have a mind to appear young, 
say, ‘Well! there is my poor grandpapa, 
he could no more dance so!’ Then comes 
an old bachelor of fifty, and shakes him by 
the hand, and cries, ‘ Why, you dance like 
one of us young fellows;’ another, more 
injudicious than the rest, says, by way of 
compliment, ‘Who would think you had 
six fine children taller than yourself? I 
protest if I did not know you I| should take 
you to be young.’ Then says the most 
antiquated virgin in the company, ‘ Mr. 
Robinson wears mighty well; my mother 
says he looks as well as ever she remem- 
bers him; he used to come often to the 
house when I was a girl.’” As Mr. Rob- 
inson had married at the age of eighteen, 
likely enough at the time of the dance he 
was not on the wrong side of forty. He 
suffered from hypochondria. His daugh- 
ter records how a devoted lover of hers, 
whose offers she steadily refused, came to 
breakfast with him one morning. The 
poor man “complained of the hyp, for 
which my good parent advised him to take 
assafeetida. The prescription,” she goes 
on to write, “was admirable; he might 
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as well have sent him to the tinkers to 
have mended the hole in his heart. Oh, 
cruel fate, that made no cure for love! 
thought my friend, and sighed bitterly.” 

But there are few such touches as these 
in Mrs. Montagu’s letters. We did our 
best to read them through, but the later 
ones, at all events, we could do nothing 
more than skim. She is one more in- 
stance, where instances are so many, of 
the undue fame that belongs during life- 
time to a person of literary tastes and of 
great wealth who patronizes men of letters, 
and of the almost total forgetfulness in 
which that fame becomes so soon and so 
justly overwhelmed. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WEEK. 
“It may be assumed, with Ideler, that the week has 
originated from the length of the synodic months, 
. . and that references to the planetary series, 
together with planetary days and a belong to 
an entirely different period of advanced and specu- 
lative culture.”” — HumBo.pt (Cosmos). 

I HAD occasion to consider in the 
pages of this review, some years ago, 
the origin of the seventh day’s rest. The 
origin of the week, or time-measure of 
seven days, is a different matter, though 
of course associated with the question of 
the Sabbath. The observance of a day of 
rest once in each week may or may not 
have synchronized with or quickly fol- 
lowed the recognition of the week as a 
measure of time, but it certainly was not a 
necessary adjunct to the week. I propose 
now to consider how the week probably 
had its origin, presenting, as occasion 
serves, such subsidiary evidence as can be 
derived from history or tradition. Usually 
this and kindred subjects have been dealt 
with @ Posteriori. Observances, festivals, 
chronological arrangements, and so forth, 
known or recorded to have been adopted 
by various nations, have been examined, 
and an inquiry made into their significance. 
The result has not been altogether satis- 
factory. Many interesting facts have been 
brought to light as research has proceeded, 
and several elaborate theories have been 
advanced on nearly every point of chron- 
ological research. Any one of these 
theories, examined alone, seems to be 
established almost beyond dispute by the 
number of facts seemingly attesting in its 
favor; but when we find that for another 
and yet another theory a similar array of 
facts can be adduced, we lose faith in all 
theories thus supported. At least those 
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only retain their belief in a theory of the 
kind who have given so much care to its 
preparation that they had no time to 
examine the evidence favoring other 
theories. 

On the other hand, there is much to be 
said in favor of an a-friori method of deal- 
ing with ancient chronological arrange- 
ments. We know certainly how the heav- 
ens appeared to men of old times; if occa- 
sion arise we can determine readily and 
certainly the exact aspect of the heavens 
at any given place and time; we know 
generally the conditions under which the 
first observations of the heavens must 
have been.made ; hence we can infer, not 
unsafely, what particular objects would 
have been first noted, or would have been 
early chosen as time-measures ; what diffi- 
culties would have presented themselves 
as time proceeded; and how such difficul- 
ties would have been met. 

The inquiry, let me remark at the outset, 
has an interest other than that depending 
on chronological relations. I know of 
none better suited to commend to our at- 
tention the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, which, as Carlyle has remarked, I 
think, though taking place all the time 
around us, are not half known to most of 
us. As civilization indeed progresses, the 
proportion of persons acquainted with the 
motions of the heavenly bodies becomes 
less and less; both because artificial meas- 
ures of time come more generally into use, 
and because fewer persons in proportion 
are engaged out of doors at night under 
conditions making the movements of the 
heavens worth observing. Even the in- 
creased interest taken of late in the study 
of astronomy has not tended, | believe, to 
increase the number who have a familiar 
acquaintance with the heavenly bodies and 
their motions. So soon as a student of 
astronomy sets up an observatory, indeed, 
he is more likely to forget what he already 
knows about ordinary celestial phenomena 
than to pay closer attention to them. If 
he wants to observe a particular star or 
planet, he does not turn to the heavens — 
one may almost say indeed, strange though 
it sounds, that the heavens are the last 
place he would think of looking at; he 
simply sets the circles of his telescope 
aright, knowing that the star or planet he 
wants will then be in the field of view. 
The telescope is as often as not turned to 
the object before the door of the revolving 
dome has been opened — that is, while no 
part of the sky is in view. 

It is precisely because in old times mat- 
ters must have been entirely different, and 





familiarity with astronomical facts much 
more important to persons not themselves 
engaged in the study of astronomy, that 
the method of inquiry which I propose now 
to pursue respecting the origin of the 
week is so full of promise. If we will but 
put ourselves mentally in the position of 
the shepherds and tillers of the soil in old 
times, we can tell precisely what they 
were likely to notice, in what order, and in 
what way. 

In the first place, I think, it will appear 
that some division of the month analo- 
gous to the week must have been suggest- 
ed as a measure of time long before the 
year. Commonly the year is taken as 
either the first and most obvious of all 
time-measures, or else as only second to 
the day. But in its astronomical aspect 
the year is not a very obvious division of 
time. I am not here speaking, be it un- 
derstood, of the exact determination of the 
length of the year. That, of necessity, was 
a work requiring much time, and could 
only have been successfully achieved by 
astronomers of considerable skill. I am 
referring to the commonplace year, the or- 
dinary progression of those celestial phe- 
nomena which mark the changes of the 
seasons. As Whewell well remarks of the 
year, the repetition of similar circum- 
stances at equal intervals is less manifest 
in this case (than in that of the day), and, 
the intervals being much longer, some ex- 
ertion of memory becomes requisite in 
order that the recurrence may be _ per- 
ceived. A child might easily be per- 
suaded that successive years were of un- 
equal length ; or, if the summer were cold, 
and the spring and autumn warm, might 
be made to believe, if all who spoke in its 
hearing agreed to support the delusion, 
that one year was two. Of course the 
recurrence of events characterizing the 
natural year is far too obvious to have 
been overlooked even before men began to 
observe the heavenly bodies at all. The 
tiller of the soil must observe the right 
time to plant seeds of various kinds that 
they may receive the right proportion of 
the summer’s heat; the herdsman could 
not but note the times when his flocks and 
herds brought forth their young. But no 
definite way of noting the progress of the 
year by the movements of the sun or 
stars* would probably have suggested 
itself until some time after the moon’s mo- 
tions had been used as means of measur- 


* There are many reasons for believing, as I may 
one day take an opportunity of showing in these pages, 
that the year was first measurea by the stars, not by the 
sun. 
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ing time. The lunar changes, on the 

other hand, are very striking and obvious; 

they can be readily watched, and they are 

marked by easily determinable stages. 

“It appears more easy,” says Whewell, 
“and in earlier stages of civilization more 
common, to count time by moons than by 
years.” 

It has indeed been suggested that the 
moon’s use as a measurer of time was from 
the earliest ages so obvious that the 
Greek words, mén for month, mézé for 
moon (less common, however, than sé/éxé), 
and the Latin mensis for month, have been 
associated with the Latin verb fo measure 
(metior, mensus sum, etc.). Cicero says 
that months were called menses, “quia 
mensa spatia conficiunt,’ because they 
complete measured spaces. Other ety- 
mologists, says Whewell, connect these 
words “ with the Hebrew manah, to meas- 
ure.” Note also the measure of value, 
maneh, — “twenty shekels, five-and-twen- 
ty shekels, fifteen shekels shall be your 
manceh, or mna,” Ezek. xlv. 12. Again, 
the name manna is given to the food 
found in the desert, by some interpreted 
“a portion.” The word mene, or mana, in 
the warning, MJene, tekel, phares, was 
translated “numbered.” With the same 
word is connected the Arabic a/-manac, 
or al-manach. Whewell points out that 
“if we are to attempt to ascend to the ear- 
liest conditions of language, we must con- 
ceive it probable that men would have a 
name for a most conspicuous object, the 
moon, before they would have a verb de- 
noting the very abstract and general no- 
tion, to measure.” This is true; but it 
does not follow that the moon may not 
have received a name implying her quality 
as a measurer long after she was first 
named. For the idea of using the moon 
as a measurer of time must as certainly 
_have followed the conception of the ab- 
" stract idea of measurement, as this concep- 
tion must have followed the recognition of 
the moon as an object of observation. It 
is noteworthy, indeed, that in the Greek 
the moon has two names—one, more 
usual, sé#/éné, from which the Latins de- 
rived the name /una, the other, méné, 
certainly connected with méx, for month. 
It seems almost certain that they, and 
those from whom they derived the usage, 
had come to regard the moon’s quality as 
a time-measurer as distinct from her qual- 
ity as an ornament of the night. To this 
second term for the moon Whewell’s re- 
mark does not apply, or rather, his remark 
suggests the true explanation of what 
otherwise would be perplexing, the expla- 
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nation being that very derivation of the 
words méné, mensis, month, moon, etc.,* 
from a word signifying “to measure,” 
which Whewell oppugns. Even if this 
view be rejected, we may yet regard the 
words signifying mensuration (measure- 
ment and numbering) as derived from a 
name for the moon, months, etc., — a cir- 
cumstance which would indicate the rec- 
ognized character of the moon as a time- 
measurer even more significantly than the 
converse derivation. 

It is noteworthy that of all the phenom- 
ena obvious to observation, the motions 
of the moon are those which most directly 
suggest the idea of measurement. The 
earth’s rotation on her axis is in reality 
much more uniform than the moon’s cir- 
cling motion around the earth; but to or- 
dinary observation the recurrence of day 
and night seems rather to suggest the idea 
of inequality than that of the uniform sub- 
division of time. For the lengths of day 
and night are seldom equal, and are con- 
stantly varying. The daily motions of the 
fixed stars are more uniform than the 
moon’s, and, if carefully noted, afford an 
almost perfect uniformity of time-meas- 
urement. But instruments of some kind 
are necessary to show that this is the case. 
The moon, on the other hand, measures 
off time in an obvious and striking man- 
ner, and, to ordinary observation, with per- 
fect uniformity. In measuring time, the 
moon suggests also the idea of numerical 
measurement. And measures of length, 
surface, volume, and so forth, could more 
readily have been derived in ancient times 
from the moon’s motions than in any other 
manner. In precisely the same way that 
now, in Great Britain, all our measures,t 


* To these mav be added the Sanskrit mésa, the 
Zend mao, the Persian mah, the Gothic mena, the 
Erse mios, and the Lithuanian menu. 

+t Even our measures of the value of money depend 
on the observed motions of the stars. As I pointed 
out in my essay ** Our Chief Timepiece Losing Time”’ 
(** Light Science for Leisure nor seal ‘* when we come 
to inquire closely into the question of a sovereign’s in- 
trinsic value, we find ourselves led to the diurnal mo- 
tion of the stars by no very long or intricate path.” 
For a sovereign is a coin containing so many grains of 
gold mixed with so many grains of alloy. A grain is 
the oe of such and such a volume of a certain 
standard substance, -—that is, so many cubic inches, or 
parts of a cubic inch, of that substance. An inch is 
determined as a certain fraction of the length of a pen- 
dulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of London. A 
second is a certain portion of a mean solar day, and is 
practically determined by a reference to what is called 
a chiuoeal day,—the interval, namely, between the 
successive passages by the same star across the celes- 
tial meridian of any fixed place. This interval is 
assumed to be constant and is in fact very nearly so. 
ny ng | enough, the moon, the older measure of 
time, is, by her attraction on the waters of this earth, 
constantly tending to modify this nearly constant 
quantity — the earth’s rotation. For the resistance of 
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without exception, are derived from the 
daily motion of the stars, so in old times 
the more obvious motions of the moon 
could have been used, and were probably 
used, to give the measures required in 
those days. 

If, then, the names of the moon, months, 
and so forth, were not originally derived 
from the idea of measurement, it is never- 
theless certain that the moon must, from 
the very earliest times, have been regarded 
as, ar excellence, the measurer. The a- 
priort reasons for expecting that the 
moon’s name, or one of her names, would 
be thus derived, seem to me to add greatly 
to the probability of this derivation, which 
has been inferred from the actual- co-ex- 
istence of such names as méné for the 
moon; mén, mensis, etc. (see previous 
note), for the month; ma, maneh, men- 
sus (root mens), for measurement. 

The circling motion of the moon round 
the earth being noted from the very earli- 
est time, it is certain that, very soon after, 
men would think of subdividing the moon’s 
circuit. The nights when there was no 
moon would be distinguished in a very 
marked way from those in which the moon 
was full or nearly so, and thus the lunar 
month would be obviously marked off into 
two halves, each about a fortnight in 
length. Something analogous to this first 
subdivision is to be recognized in a cir- 
cumstance which I may one day have to 
deal with more at length, the subdivision 
of the year into two halves — one in which 
the Pleiades were above the horizon and 
visible at sunset, the other when they were 
below the horizon. There would be the 
bright half and the dark half of the month 
(so far as the nights were concerned), and it 
must be remembered that these would not 
be unimportant distinctions to the men of 
old time, nor mere matters of scientific ob- 
servation. To the shepherd, the distinc- 
tion between a moonlit and a moonless 
night must have been very noteworthy. 
All his cares would be doubled when the 
moon was not shining, all lightened when 
she was nearly full. A poet in our time 
singing the glories of the moonlit night 
might be apt to forget the value of the 
light to the herdsman; but in old times 
this must have been the chief thought in 
connection with such a night. Thus we 
find Homer, after describing the beauty of 
a moonlit night, in a noble passage (mis- 
translated by Pope, but nobly rendered by 


the tidal wave acts as a break, constantly retarding the 
earth’s turning motion, — though so slowly that fifteen 
hundred millions of years would be required to lengthen 
the terrestrial day by one full hour, 
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Tennyson), closing his description with the 
words — 


The shepherd gladdens in his heart. 


We can well understand, indeed, that ac- 
cording to tradition, the first astronomers 
in every nation were shepherds. 

It might seem at a first view that the 
division of the mouth into two parts would 
be most conveniently marked by the moon 
(1) coming to full and (2) disappearing. 
But apart from the consideration just men- 
tioned, showing the probability that the 
first division would be into the bright half 
and the dark half, it is easily seen that 
neither the full phase, nor what is. called 
technically “new” (in reality the absolute 
disappearance of the moon), could be con- 
veniently determined, with anything like 
precision. The moon looks full a day or 
two before and a day or two after she 
really is full. The time of the moon’s 
coming to the same part of the sky as the 
sun, again, though it can be inferred by 
noting when she first disappeared and 
when she first reappeared, is not obviously 
indicated, — or, which is the essential 
point, so manifested as to afford, at the 
time, an indication of the moon’s reaching 
that special stage of her progress. If a 
clock were so constructed that time were 
indicated by the rotation of a globe half 
white half black, and so situated that the 
observer could not be certain when the 
white side was fully turned towards him, it 
is certain he nor | not observe that phase 
for determining time exactly. If he were 
not only uncertain when the black side 
was fully turned towards him, but could 
not ascertain this at all until some little 
time after the white side began to come 
into view again on one side (having disap- 
peared on the other shortly before), he 
would be still less likely to observe the 
black phase as an epoch. 

If we consider what the owner of such a 
timepiece would be apt to do, or rather 
would be certain to do, we shall not be 
long in doubt as to the course which the 
shepherds of old time would have followed. 
The only phases which such a clock would 
show with anything like precision would 
be those two in which one half the globe 
exactly would be white and the other black. 
Not only would either of these be a per- 
fectly definite phase marked unmistakably 
by the straightness of the separating line 
between black and white, but also the rate 
of change would at these times be most 
rapid. The middle of the separating line, 
or terminator in the moon’s case, is at all 
times travelling athwart the face of our 
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satellite, but most quickly when crossing 
the middle of her disc. Apart, then, 
from the consideration already mentioned, 
which would lead the first observers to 
divide the month into a dark and a light 
half, the aspect of the moon’s face so 
varied before their eyes as to suggest, or, 
one may say, to force upon them, the plan 
of dividing her course at the quarters, 
when she is half full increasing and half 
full diminishing. 

Let us pause for a moment to see 
whether this first result, to which we have 
been Jed by purely a Zriori considerations, 
accords with any evidence from tradition. 
We might very well fail to find such evi- 
dence, simply because all the earlier and 
less precise ways of dividing time (of which 
this certainly would be one), giving way, 
as they must inevitably do, to more exact 
time-measures, might leave no trace what- 
ever of their existence. It is, therefore, 
the more remarkable and in a sense fortu- 
nate, that in two cases we find clear evi- 
dence of the division of the Junar month 
into two halves, and in the precise manner 
above indicated. Max Miiller, remarking 
on the week, says that he has found no 
trace of any such division in the ancient 
Vedic literature of the Hindoos, but the 
month is divided into two according to the 
moon — the clear half and the odscure 
half.* (Flammarion, from whom I take 
the reference to Max Miller, says, “the 
clear half from new to full, and the odscure 
half from full to new;” but this is mani- 
festly incorrect, the half of the month from 
new to full having neither more nor less 
light by night than the half from full to 
new.) A similar division has been found 
among the Aztecs. 

The next step would naturally be the 
division of each half, the bright and the 
dark half, into two equal parts. In fact 
this would be done at the same time, in 
most cases (that is, among most nations), 
that the month was divided intotwo. The 
division at half full increasing and half full 
decreasing would be the more exact; but 
once made would afford the means of de- 
termining the times of “full” and “ new.” 
During the first few months after men had 
noticed closely the times of half full, they 
would perceive that between fourteen and 


* It is noteworthy that in the Assyrian tablets lately 
deciphered by Mr. G. Smith (which are copies of 
Babylonian originals older probably than the books of 
Job and Genesis), we find in the account of the creation 
of the sun, moon, and stars, from which the account in 
Genesis was probably abridged, y ae reference to the 
moon’s smaller horned phase: ** At the beginning of the 
month, at the rising of the night, his horns are break- 
ing through, and shine on the heaven; on the ninth 
day to a circle he begins to swell.”” 
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fifteen days separated these times, so that 
“full” and “new ” came about seven days 
after the times of half-moon. 

All this would be comparatively rough 
work. Herdsmen, and perhaps the tillers 
of the soil in harvest time, would perceive 
that the lunar month, their ordinary meas- 
ure of time, was naturally divisible into 
four quarters, two epochs (the half-moons) 
limiting which were neatly defined, while 
the intermediate two could be easily in- 
ferred. They would fall into the habit of 
dividing the months into quarters in this 
rough way long before they began to look 
for some connection between the length of 
the month and of the day, precisely as men 
(later, no doubt) divided the year roughly 
into four seasons, and the seasons into 
months, long before they had formed pre- 
cise notions as to the number of months 
in years and seasons. We shall see pres- 
ently that in each case, so soon as they 
tried to connect two measures of time — 
the month and day in one case, the year 
and month in the other — similar difficul- 
culties presented themselves, and also that 
while similar ways of meeting these diffi- 
culties naturally occurred to men, tradition 
shows that these natural methods of deal- 
ing with the difficulties were those actually 
followed in one case certainly, and (to show 
which is the object of the present paper) 
most probably in the other also. 

Men, at least those who were given to 
the habit of enumeration, would have found 
out that there are some twenty-nine and a 
half days in each lunar month not long 
after they had regarded the month as di- 
vided into four parts, and long before they 
had thought of connecting months and 
days together. After a while, however, the 
occasion of some such connection would 
arise. It might arise in many different 
ways. The most likely occasion, perhaps, 
would be the necessity of apportioning 
work to those employed as herdsmen or in 
tilling the soil. They would be engaged 
probably (so soon as the simplest of all 
engagements, by the day, required some 
extension) by the month. In fact one may 
say that certainly the hiring of laborers 
for agricultural and pastoral work must 
have been by the month almost from the 
beginning.* 


* The earliest record we have of hiring is that con- 
tained in Genesis, chap. xxix. We read there that 
Jacob ‘‘abode with Laban the space of a month,” 
serving him without nee. Then Laban said to Jacob, 
** Because thou art my brother, shouldst thou therefore 
serve me for nought? tell me, what shall thy wages 
be?” At this time, it is worth noting, the number 
seven had come to be regarded as convenient in hiring, 
for Jacob said, ‘“‘I will serve thee seven years for 
Rachel thy younger daughter. . . . And Jacob served 
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But from the beginning of hiring also, it 
must have become necessary to measure 
the month by days. Herdsmen and labor- 
ers could not have had their terms of labor 
defined by the actual observation of the 
lunar phases, though these might have 
shown them, ina rough sort of way, how 
their term of labor was passing on. 

Thus, at length, a month of days and its 
subdivisions must have come into use. 
The subdivisions would almost certainly 
correspond with the quarters already indi- 
cated ; and the week of seven days is the 
nearest approach in an exact number of 
days to the quarter of a month, Four 
periods of -eight days exceed a lunar 
month by two and a half days; while four 
periods of seven days exceed a lunar 
month by only one and a half days. 

Now there would be two distinct ways 
in which the division of the month into 
four weeks might be arranged. 

First, the month might be taken as a 
constant measure of time, and four weeks, 
of seven days each, suitably placed in each 
month, so that the extra day and a half, or 
nearly enough three days in two months, 
could be intercalated. Thus in one month 
a day could be left out at the time of new 
moon, and in the next two days, one day 
alternating with two in successive mouths: 
if the remaining part of each month were 
divided into four equal parts of seven days 
in each, the arrangement would correspond 
closely enough with the progress of the 
months to serve for a considerable time 
before fresh intercalation was required. 
Two lunar months would thus be counted 
as fifty-nine days, falling short of the truth 
by one hour, twenty-cigt minutes, and 
nearly eight seconds. On four lunar 
months the difference would be nearly 
three hours, and in thirty-two lunar months 
nearly one day. So that if in the first 
month two days, in the second one, in the 
third two, in the fourth one, and so on— 
in the thirty-first two, and in the thirty- 
second ¢wo (instead of one) were inter- 


seven years for Rachel; and they seemed unto him but 
a few days, for the love he had to her.’”’ It is obvious 
that the length of the service was regarded by the nar- 
rator as a special proof of Jacob’s !ove for Rachel. 
For an ordinary wage a man would work seven days; 
for his love Jacob worked seven years. That this was 
80 is shown by Laban’s calling the term a week. After 
giving Leah instead of Rachel, he says, ‘ Fulfil her 
week, and we will give thee this also for the service 
which thou shalt serve with me yet seven other years. 
And Jacob did so, and fulfilled her week.”’ The week 
must have been a customary term of engagement long 
before this, or it would not be thus spoken of. Ser- 
vants (the herdsmen of Abram’s cattle, and the herds- 
men of Lot’s cattle) are mentioned somewhat earlier. 
The word week is not used earlier than in the passage 
just quoted; and there is no reference to a weekly day 
of rest before the Exodus. 
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calated, the total error in those thirty-two 
months, or about two years and five calen- 
dar months of our present time, would be 
only about half an hour. 

We find traces of a former arrangement 
by which the time of new moon was sep- 
arated, as it were, from the rest of the 
lunar month. The occurrence of new 
moon marked in most of the old systems 
a time of rest and religious worship, prob- 
ably, almost certainly, arising originally 
from the worship of the heavenly bodies 
as deities. But the chronological arrange- 
ments, probably connected with this usage 
at first, have left few traces of their exist- 
ence. The usage presents manifest im- 
perfections as part of a chronological sys- 
tem, and must soon have been abandoned 
by the more skilful of those who sought 
among the celestial bodies for the means 
of measuring time. The Greeks adopted 
such an arrangement as I have above indi- 
cated. “The last day of each lunar 
month,” Whewell says, “was called by 
them ‘the old and new,’ as belonging to 
both the waning and the reappearing moon, 
and their festivals and sacrifices, as deter- 
mined by the calendar, were conceived to 
be necessarily connected with the same 
periods of the cycles of the sun and moon.” 
“The laws and oracles,” says Geminus, 
“ which directed that they should in sacri- 
fices observe three things, months, days, 
and years, were so understood.” With 
this persuasion, a correct system of inter- 
calation became a religious duty. Aratus, 
in a passage quoted by Geminus, says of 
the moon — 


As still her shifting visage changing turns, 
By her we count the monthly round of morns, 


But the religious duty of properly interca- 
lating a day every thirty-two months, to 
correct for the difference between two lu- 
nar months and fifty-nine days, would 
seem not to have been properly attended 
to, for Aristopranes in the “Clouds” 
makes the moon complain thus : — 


Cuorus oF CLoups., 

The moon by us to you her greeting sends, 
But bids us say that she’s an ill-used moon, 
And takes it much amiss that you should still 
Shuffle her days, and turn them topsy-turvy ; 
And that the gods, who know their feast-days 

well 
By your false count are sent home supperless, 
And scold and storm at her for your neglect. 


The second usage would be the more 
convenient. Perceiving, as they would by 


this time have done, that the lunar month 
does not contain an exact number of days, 
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or of half-days, men would recognize the 
uselessness of attempting to use any sub- 
division of the month, month by month, 
and would simply take the week of seven 
days as the nearest approach to the con- 
venient subdivision, the quarter-month, 
and let that period run on continually, 
without concerning themselves with the 
fact that each new month began on a dif- 
ferent day of the week. In fact this cor- 
responds precisely with what has been 
done in the case of the year. 

The necessity of adopting some arrange- 
ment for periodical rest would render the 
division of time into short periods of un- 
varying length desirable. And as herds- 
men and laborers were early engaged by 
the lunar month, and afterwards by its sub- 
division the quarter-month, it is very prob- 
able that the beginning of each month 
would first be chosen as a suitable time 
for a rest, while later one day in each week 
would be taken as a rest-day. This would 
not be by any means inconsistent with the 
belief that from very early times a relig- 
ious significance was given to the monthly 
and weekly resting days. Almost. every 
observance of times and seasons and days 
had its first origin, most probably, in agri- 
cultural and pastoral customs. it was 
only after along period had elapsed that 
arrangements, originally adopted as con- 
venient, became so sanctioned by long 
habit that a religious meaning was attached 
to them. Assuredly, whatever opinion 
may be formed about the Sabbath rest, 
only one can be formed about the new- 
moon rest. Zha¢ certainly had its origin 
in the lunar motions and their relation to 
the convenience and habits of out-door 
workers. It seems altogether reasonable, 
apart from the evidence a Priori and a pos- 
teriori in favor of the conclusion, to adopt 
a similar explanation of the weekly rest, 
constantly associated as we find it with the 
rest at the time of new moon. 

This explanation implies that the week 
would almost certainly be adopted as a 
measure of time by every nation which 
paid any attention to the subject of time- 
measurement. Now we know that no 
trace of the week exists among the records 
of some nations, while in others the week 
was at least only a subordinate time-meas- 
ure. Among the earlier Egyptians the 
month was divided into periods of ten days 
each, and hitherto no direct evidence has 
been found to show that a seven-day period 
was used by them.* The Chinese divided 

* Laplace asserts of the Egyptians that they used a 


period of seven days, but he misunderstood the account 
given by Dion Cassius, who referred to the astronomers 
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the month similarly. Among the Baby- 
lonians the month was divided into periods 
of five days, six such periods in each 
month, and also into weeks of seven days. 
The same double arrangement was adopted 
by the Hebrews. 

It is easy to show, however, that the 
division of the month into six equal or 
nearly equal parts, five days in each, was 
not arrived at in a similar way to the divi- 
sion into four parts, and was a later meth- 
od. We have seen how the quarters of 
the lunar orbit are determined at “ half- 
full,” by the boundary between the light 
and dark half crossing the middle of the 
moon’s disc. Content at first to determine 
this ocularly, observers would after a time 
devise simply methods of making more 
exact determinations. Such devices as 
Ferguson, the self-taught Scottish peasant, 
employed to determine the positions of the 
stars, would be likely to occur to the Chal- 
dzan shepherds in old times. That as- 
tronomer (for he well merits the name, when 
we consider under what disadvantages he 
achieved success) constructed a frame 
across which slender threads could be 
shifted, so that their intersections should 
coincide with the apparent places of stars, 
A frame similarly constructed might be 
made to carry four such threads forming a 
square, which properly placed would just 
seem to enclose the moon’s disc, while a 
fifth thread parallel to two sides of the 
square and midway between them could 
be made to coincide with the straight edge 
of the half-moon,—and thus the exact 
time of half-moon could be easily deter- 
mined. Now when the separating line or 
arc between light and darkness fell other- 
wise, the fifth thread might be made to 
show exactly how far across this separat- 
ing arc (that is, its middle point) had trav- 
elled, and thence how far the month had 
progressed, — zf the observer had some 
little knowledge of trigonometry. If he 
had no such knowledge, but were acquaint- 
ed only with the simpler geometrical rela- 
tions of lines and circles, there would only 
be two other cases, besides that of the 
half-moon, with which he could deal by 
this simple method, or some modification 
thereof. When the middle point of the 
arc between light and darkness has trav- 
elled exactly one-fourth of the way across 
the moon’s disc, the moon has gone one- 
third of the way from “new” to “ full.” 
When that middle point has travelled ex- 
actly three-fourths of the way across, the 


of the Alexandrian school, not to the ancient Egyp 
tians. 
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moon has gone two-thirds of the way from 
“new” to “full.” Either stage can be 
determined almost as easily with the frame 
and threads, or some like contrivance, as 
the time of half-moon, and similarly of the 
corresponding stages from “full” to 
“new.” Thus, including new and full, we 
have six stages in the moon’s complete 
circuit. She starts from “new;” when 
she has gone one-sixth of the way round, 
the advancing arc of light has travelled 
one-fourth of the way across her disc; 
when she has gone two-sixths round, it 
has fAravelled threefourths of the way 
across; then comes “ full,” corresponding 
to half-way round ; then, at four-sixths of 
the way round, the receding edge is one- 
fourth of the way back across the moon’s 
disc; at five-sixths it is three-fourths of 
the way back; and dastly she completes 
her circuit at “new” again. Each stage 
of her journey lasts one-sixth of a lunar 
month, or five days, less about two hours. 
Thus five days more nearly represents 
one of these stages than a week represents 
a quarter of a lunar month. For a week 
falls short of a quarter of a month by more 
than nine hours, while five days exceeds a 
sixth of a month by rather less than two 
hours. Moreover while six periods of five 
days exceed a month by less than half a 
day, four weeks fall short of a month by 
more than a day and a half.* 

We can very well understand, then, that 
the division of the lunar month into six 
parts, each of five days, or into three parts, 
each of ten days, should have been early 
suggested by astronomers, as an improve- 
ment on the comparatively rough division 
of the month into four equal parts. We 
can equally understand that where the 
latter method had been long in use, where 
it had become connected with the system 
of hiring (one day’s rest being allowed in 
each quarter-month), and especially where 
it had become associated with religious 
observances, the new method would be 
stoutly resisted. It would seem that a 
contest between advocates of a five days’ 
period and those of a seven days’ period 
arose in early times, and was carried on 
with considerable bitterness. There are 
those who find in the great pyramid of 
Egypt the record of such a struggle, and 
evidence that finally the seven days’ period 


* The five days’ period has as great an advantage 
over the week in more exactly dividing the year, as it 
has in dividing the month, since, while fifty-two weeks 
fall short of a year by nearly a day and a quarter, 
seventy-three periods of five days only fall short of a 
year by a quarter of a day. But the number 52 has the 
great advantage over 73 of being subdivisible into four 
thirteens, 
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came to be distinguished, as a sacred time- 
measure, from the five days’ period, which 
was regarded doubtless as a profane 
though perhaps a more exact and scien- 
tific subdivision. In the Jewish religious 
system, however, both sub-divisions ap- 
pear. 

A singular piece of evidence has quite 
recently been obtained respecting the week 
of the Babylonians, which, while illustrat- 
ing what I have above shown about the 
week and the five days’ period, seems to 
afford some explanation of the week of 
weeks. So far as I know, it has not been 
considered in this particular light before. 
We learn from Professor Sayce that the 
Babylonians called the 7th, 14th, 19th, 
21st, and 28th days of each month sadéatu, 
or dayof rest. Here clearly the 7th, 14th, 
21st, and 28th correspond to the same 
day of the week; but how does the 19th 
fall into the series? It appears to me, — 
though I must admit that I only make a 
guess in the matter, knowing of no inde- 
pendent evidence to favor the idea, — that 
the 19th day of a month became a day of 
rest as being the forty-ninth day from the 
beginning of the preceding month. It 
was, in fact, from the preceding month, 
the seventh seventh day, or the sabbath of 
sabbaths. So to regard it, however, — 
that is, to make the 19th day of one month 
the forty-ninth from the beginning of 
the preceding, —it is necessary that the 
length of the month should be regarded as 
thirty days (the difference between forty- 
nine days and nineteen). 

While in any nation the month and its 
subdivisions would thus, in all probability, 
be dealt with,— the week almost inevita- 
bly becoming for a while at least a meas- 
ure of time, and in most cases remaining 
so long in use as to obtain an unshaken 
hold on the people from the mere effect of 
custom, — another way of dealing with the 
moon’s motions would certainly have been 
recognized. ‘ 

Watching the moon, night after night, 
men would soon perceive that she travels 
among the stars. It is not easy to de- 
termine, from a-friori considerations, at 
what particular stage of observational 
progress the stars, which are scattered 
over the background on which the heav- 
enly bodies travel, would be specially 
noticed as objects likely to help men in 
the measurement of time, the determina- 
tion of seasons, and so forth. On the 


whole it seems likely that the observation 
of the stars for this purpose would come 
rather later than the first rough determi- 
nations of the year, and therefore consid- 
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erably later (if the above reasoning is just) 
than the determination of the month. The 
suitability of the stars for many purposes 
connected with the measurement of time 
is not a circumstance which obtrudes itself 
on the attention. Many years might well 
pass before men would notice that at the 
same season of the year the same stars 
are seen at corresponding hours of the 
night; for this is less striking than the 
regular variation of the sun’s altitude, etc., 
as the year progresses. This would be 
true even if we assumed that from the be- 
ginning certain marked star-groups were 
recognized and remembered at each re- 
turn to particular positions on the sky. 
But it is unlikely that this happened until 
long after such rough observations as I 
have described above had made considera- 
ble progress. There is only one group of 
stars respecting which any exception can 
probably be made, —viz., the Pleiades, a 
group which, being both conspicuous and 
unique in the heavens, must very early 
have been recognized and remembered. 
But even in the case of the Pleiades 
(though almost certainly it was not only 
the first known star-group, while most 
probably it was the object which led to the 
first precise determination of the year’s 
length) a considerable time must have 
passed before the regular return of the 
group, at times corresponding to particular 
parts of the year of seasons, was recog- 
nized by shepherds and tillers of the soil. 
Certainly the moon’s motions must have 
been earlier noted. 

So soon, however, as men had begun to 
study the fixed stars, to group them into 
constellations, and to watch the motions 
of these groups athwart the heavens, hour 
by hour, and (at the same hour) night by 
night, they would note with interest the 
motions of their special time-measurer, the 
moon, amongst the stars. 

They would find first that the moon cir- 
cuits the stellar heavens always in the 
same direction ; namely, from west to east, 
or in the direction contrary to that of the 
apparent diurnal motion which she shares 
with all the celestial bodies. A very few 
months would show that, speaking gener- 
ally, the moon keeps to one track round 
the heavens; but possibly, even in so 
short a time, close observers would per- 
ceive that she had slightly deviated from 
the course she had at first pursued. After 
a time this would be clearly seen, and 
probably the observers of those days may 
have supposed for a while that the moon, 
getting farther and farther from her origi- 
nal track, would eventually travel on a 
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quite different path. But with the further 
progress of time, she would be found 
slowly to return to it. And in the course 
of many years it would be found that her 
path lies always, not in a certain track 
round the celestial sphere, but in a certain 
zone or band some twenty moon-breadths 
wide — to which no doubt a special name 
would be given. It was in reality the mid- 
zone of the present zodiac, which is about 
thirty-five moon-breadths wide. The cen- 
tral track of the moon’s zone, which may 
be called the lunar zodiac, is in reality the 
track of the sun round the heavens. . But 
the recognition of the moon’s zone would 
long precede either the determination of 
the sun’s path among the stars or that of 
the zodiac or planetary highway. The 
distinction between the sun and moon in 
this respect is well indicated in Job’s 
words, “ If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness,” — the 
brightness of the sun preventing man from 
determining his real course till astronomy 
as a science had made considerable prog- 
ress, whereas the track of the moon 
among the stars is obvious to every one 
who watches the moon, either from night 
to night or even for a few hours on any 
one night. The motions of the planets, 
again, and indeed the very recognition of 
these wandering stars, belong to an astron- 
omy much more advanced than that which 
we have been here dealing with. 
Watching the moon’s progress along her 
zone of the stellar heavens night after 
night, the observers would perceive that 
she completes the circuit in less than a 
month. Before many months had passed 
they would have determined the period of 
these circuits as between twenty-seven and 
twenty-eight days. It is very likely that 
at first, while their estimate of the true 
period was as yet inexact, they would sup- 
pose that it lasted exactly four weeks. 
We must remember that the natural idea 
of the earlier observers would be that the 
motions of the various celestial bodies did 
in reality synchronize in some way, though 
how those motions synchronized might not 
easily be discovered. They would sup- 
pose, and as a matter of fact we know they 
did suppose, that the sun and moon and 
stars were made to be for signs and sea- 
sons and for days and months and years. 
To imagine that the celestial machinery 
contrived for man’s special benefit was in 
any sense imperfect would have appeared 
very wicked. They would thus be some- 
what in the position of a person for whom 
a clockmaker had constructed a very elab- 
orate and ingenious clock, showing a num- 
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ber of relations, as the progress of the 
day, the hour, the minute, the second, the 
years, the months, the seasons, the tides, 
and so forth, but with no explanation of 
the various dials. The owner of the 
clock would be persuaded that all the 
various motions indicated on the dials were 
intended for his special enlightenment, 
though he would be unable for a long time 
to make out their meaning, or might fail 
altogether. So the first observers of the 
heavens must have been thoroughly as- 
sured that the movements of the sun, 
moon, planets, and stars were for meas- 
ures of time, and therefore synchronized 
(though in long periods) with each other. 
We recognize a wider system (a nobler 
scheme, one might say, if this did not 
imply a degree of knowledge which we do 
not really possess) in the actual motions of 
the celestial bodies. But with the men of 
old times it was different. 

Most probably, then, perceiving that the 
moon completes her circuit of the stellar 
heavens in a day or two less than a lunar 
month, they would suppose that it was ¢h7s 
motion which the moon completes in twen- 
ty-eight days. Nor would they detect the 
error of this view so readily as the student 
of modern astronomy might suppose. The 
practice of carrying on cycle after cycle till 
a great number have been completed in 
order to ascertain the true length of the 
cycle, obvious though it now appears to 
us, would not be at all an obvious resource 
to the first observers of the heavens. Of 
course, if this method had been employed, 
it would soon have shown that the moon’s 
circuit of the stellar heavens is accom- 
plished in less than twenty-eight days. 
The excess of two-thirds of a day in each 
circuit would mount up to many days in 
many circuits, and would then be recog- 
nized, — while after very many months the 
exact value of the excess would be deter- 
mined. This, however, is a process be- 
longing to much later times than those we 
are considering. Watching the moon’s 
motions among the stars during one luna- 
tion, the observer, unless very careful, 
would note nothing to suggest that she is 
travelling round at the rate of more than a 
complete circuit in twenty-eight days. If 
he divided her zone into twenty-eight equal 
parts, corresponding to her daily journey, 
and as soon as she first appeared as a new 
moon began to watch her progress through 
such of these twenty-eight divisions as were 
visible at the time (those on the sun’s side 
of the heavens would of course not be 
visible), she would seem to travel across 
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one division in twenty-four hours very 
nearly. As she herself obliterates from 
view all but the brighter stars, it would be 
all the more difficult to recognize the slight 
discrepancy actually existing, — the fact 
really being that she requires only twenty- 
three hours and about twenty-six minutes 
to traverse a station, a discrepancy large 
enough in time, but corresponding to very 
little progress on the moon’s part among 
the stars. Then in the next month the 
observation would simply be repeated, no 
comparison being made between the moon’s 
position among the stars when first seen 
in one month and that which she had at- 
tained when last seen in the preceding 
month. If this were done —and this 
seems the natural way of observing the 
moon’s motions among the stars when 
astronomy was yet but young—the dis- 
crepancy between the period of circuit and 
four weeks would long remain undetected. 
So long as this was the case, the moon’s 
roadway among the stars would be divided 
into twenty-eight daily portions. 

Accordingly, we find, in the early as- 
tronomy of nearly all nations, a lunar 
zodiac divided into twenty-eight constella- 
tions or lunar mansions. ‘The Chinese 
called the zodiac the “yellow way,” and 
divided it into twenty-eight nakshatras. 
These divisions or mansions were not 
neatly or precisely defined, but, precisely 
as we should expect from the comparative 
roughness of a system of astronomy in 
which alone they could appear at all, were 
irregular divisions, straggling far on either 
side of the ecliptic, which should be the 
central circle of the lunar roadway among 
the stars. The mansions were named 
from the brightest stars in each; and we 
are told that the sixteenth mansion was 
named Vichaca, from a star in the North- 
ern Crown, a constellation almost as dis- 
tant from the ecliptic a8 the horizon is from 
a point half-way towards the point over- 
head. 

A similar division of the older zodiac 
was adopted by Egyptian, Arabian, Per- 
sian, and Indian astronomers. The Siam- 
ese, however, only reckoned twenty-seven, 
with from time to time an extra one, called 
Abigitten, or the intercalary mansion. It 
would appear, however, from some state- 
ments in their books, that they had twenty- 
eight lunar constellations for certain classes 
of observation. Probably, therefore, the 
use of twenty-seven, with an occasional 
intercalary mansion, belonged to a later 
period of their astronomical system, when 
more careful observations than the earlier 








had shown them that the moon circuits the 
stellar heavens in about twenty-seven and 
one-third days. 

It is important-to observe that astrono- 
mers were thus apt to change their usage, 
dropping either wholly or in great part the 
use of arrangements found to be imperfect. 
For, noting this, we shall have less diff- 
culty in understanding how the twenty- 
eight lunar mansions of the older astron- 
omy gave place entirely among the Chal- 
dzans to the twelve signs of the zodiac — 
that is, the parts of the zodiac traversed 
day by day by the moon gave place to the 
parts of the zodiac traversed month by 
month by the sun. Because the Chaldzan 
astronomy has not the twenty-eight lunar 
mansions, it is commonly assumed that 
this way of dividing the zodiac was never 
used by them. But this conclusion cannot 
safely be adopted. On the contrary, what 
we have already ascertained respecting the 
Chaldxan use of the week, besides what 
we should naturally infer from a-priori 
considerations, suggests that in the first 
instance they, like other nations, divided 
the zodiac into twenty-eight parts; but 
that later, recognizing the inaccuracy of 
this arrangement, they abandoned it, and 
adopted the solar zodiacal signs. 

This corresponds closely with what the 
Persian astronomers are known to have 
done. We read that “the twenty-eight di- 
visions among the Persians (of which it 
may be noticed that the second was formed 
by the Pleiades, and called Pervis) soon 
gave way to the twelve, the names of 
which, recorded in the works of Zoroaster, 
and therefore not less ancient than he, 
were not quite the same as those now used. 
They were the Lamb, the Bull, the Twins, 
the Crab, the Lion, the Ear of Corn, the 
Balance, the Scorpion, the Bow, the Sea- 
Goat, the Watering-Pot, and the Fishes. 
The Chinese also fdrmed a set of twelve 
zodiacal signs, which they named the 
Mouse, the Cow, the Tiger, the Hare, the 
Dragon, the Serpent, the Horse, the Sheep, 
the Monkey, the Cock, the Dog, and the 
Pig. 

It appears to me not unlikely that the 
change from lunar to solar astronomy, from 
the use of the month and week as chief 
measures of time to the more difficult but 
much more scientific method of employing 
the year for this purpose, was the occasion 
of much ceremonial observance among the 
Chaldean astronomers. Probably elabo- 
rate preparations were made for the change, 
and a special time chosen for it. We 
should expect to find that this time would 
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have very direct reference to the Pleiades, 
which must have been the year-measuring 
constellation as certainly as the moon had 
earlier been the time-measuring orb. It 
has long seemed to me that it is to this 
great change, which certainly took place, 
and must have been a most important 
epoch in astronomy, that we must refer 
those features of ancient astronomy which 
have commonly been regarded as pointing 
to the origin of the science itself. I can- 
not regard it as a reasonable, still less 
as a probable assumption, that astronomy 
sprang full formed into being, as the ordi- 
nary theories on this subject would imply. 
Great progress must have been made, and 
men carefully trained in mathematical as 
well as observational astronomy must for 
centuries have studied the subject, before 
it became possible to decide upon those 
fundamental principles and methods which 
have existed from the days of the Chal- 
dzan astronomers even until now. As to 
the epoch of the real beginning of astron- 
omy, then, we have, in my opinion, no 
means of judging. The epoch to which 
we really can point with some degree of 
certainty —the year 2170 B.C. or there- 
abouts — must belong, not to the infancy 
of astronomy, but to an era when the sci- 
ence had made considerable progress. 

I have said that we should expect to find 
the introduction of the new astronomy, the 
rejection of the week as an astronomical 
period in favor of the year, to be marked 
by some celestial event having special ref- 
erence to the Pleiades, the year-measuring 
star-group. Whether the a-Zriori consid- 
eration here indicated is valid or not, may 
perhaps be doubtful; but it is certain the 
epoch above mentioned zs related to the 
Pleiades in a quite unmistakable manner. 
For at that epoch, guam proximé, through 
the effects of that mighty gyrational move- 
ment of the earth which causes what is 
termed the precession of the equinoxes, 
the star Alcyone, the brightest of the Plei- 
ades and nearly central in the group, was 
carried to such a position that when the 
spring began the sun and Alcyone rose to 
their highest in the southern skies at the 
same instant of time. 

Be this, however, as it may, it seems 
abundantly clear that quite early in the 
progress of astronomy, the more scientific 
and observant must have recognized the 
unfitness of the week as an astronomical 
measure of time. With the disappearance 
of the week from astronomical systems 
(the lunar “ quarters ” being retained, how- 
ever) the week may be considered to have 
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become what it now is for ourselves a civil 
and in some sense a religious time-meas- 
ure. That it should retain its position in 
this character was to be expected, if we 
consider the firm hold which civil measures 
once established obtain among the gen- 
erality of men, and the still greater con- 
stancy with which men retain religious 
observances. A struggle probably took 
place between astronomers and the priest- 
hood, when first the solar zodiac came into 
use instead of the lunar stations, and when 
an effort was made to get rid of the week 
as a measure of time. This seems to me 
to be indicated by many passages in cer- 
tain more or less mythological records of 
the race through whom (directly) the week 
has descended to us. But this part of 
the subject introduces questions which can- 
not be satisfactorily dealt with without a 
profound study of those records in their 
mythological sense, and a thorough inves 
tigation of philological relations involved 
in the subject. Such researches, accom- 
panied by the careful discussion of all such 
astronomical relations as were found to be 
involved, would, I feel satisfied, be richly 
rewarded. More light will be thrown on 
the ancient systems of astronomy and 
astrology by the careful study of some of 
the Jewish Scriptures, and clearer light will 
be thrown on the meaning of these books 
by the consideration of astronomical and 
astrological relations associated with them, 
than has heretofore been supposed. The 
key to much that was mysterious in the 
older systems of religion has been found 
in the consideration that to man as first 
he rose above the condition of savagery, 
the grander objects and processes of nature 
— earth, sea, and sky, clouds and rain, 
winds and storms, the earthquake and the 
volcano, but, above and beyond all, the 
heavenly bodies with their stately move- 
ments, their inextricably intermingled peri- 
ods, their mystical epeetions —all these 
must have appeared as themselves divine, 
until a nobler conception presented them 
as but parts of a higher and more mysteri- 
ous whole. In all the ancient systems of 
religion we have begun to recognize the 
myths which had their birth in those first 
natural conceptions of the child-man. To 
this rule the ancient religious system of the 
Hebrew race was no exception; but from 
their Chaldzan ancestors they derived a 
nature-worship relating more directly to 
the heavenly bodies than that of nations 
living under less constant skies, and to 
whom other phenomena were not less im- 
portant, and therefore not less significant 
of power, than the phenomena of the starry 
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heavens. So soon as we thus recognize 
that Hebrew myths would, of necessity, be 
more essentially astronomical than those 
of other nations, we perceive that the 
Hebrew race was not unlike other early 
races in having no mythology, as Max 
Miller thought, but possessed a mythology 
less simply and readily interpreted than 
that of other nations. It would, however, 
take me far from my special subject at 
present to deal further with the considera- 
tions to which it has here led me. I may, 
however, before long endeavor to show 
reason for my belief. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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NoT many years ago the neighborhood 
of the East and West India docks was 
crowded with destitute Asiatics, Africans, 
and other strangers, and scarcely a week 
passed without one at least being found 
dead..of cold or starvation beneath some 
archway where he had crept to breathe his 
last. For the most part discharged from 
ships, with their wages in their sleeves or 
turbans or whatever did duty as pockets, 
knowing nothing of the ways or language 
of the great city, the poor fellows fell an 
easy prey to the bad and designing charac- 
ters who infested the district, and were 
soon turned penniless on the streets. Now 
all this is changed, thanks to an institu- 
tion whose useful and humane work ought 
to be more generally known than it is — 
the “ Strangers’ Home for Asiatics, Afri- 
cans, and South Sea Islanders,” in the 
West India Dock Road, Limehouse. 
This establishment, mainly set on foot by 
the exertions of its present honorary sec- 
retary, Lieutenant Colonel Hughes, origi- 
nally started with the eccentric notion that 
“natives” and “niggers” are often a 
~ and industrious set of men, and that, 
if once put in the way of getting work and 
decent quarters, they may occasionally 
even prefer these to the dolce far niente 
ending in the gutter and the deadhouse. 
The promoters of the undertaking carried 
their eccentricity to such an extent as to 
fancy that the institution might be made 
self-supporting ; and, so far as the class 
for which it was intended is concerned, 
the result has proved that they were right. 

Of course the change that has been 
made in the law regulating the coolie 
traffic and the discharge of Oriental crews 
has facilitated the society’s work. Men 
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who ship in India, for example, now sign 
articles to return to their own country, and 
it is illegal to discharge them here, 
although, in case of their ship being sold 
or any similar emergency, they may be 
transferred to another vessel, and work 
their way back on the same terms. 
During the time that such men are com- 
pelled to wait in London they must have 
some place in which to board and lodge, 
and this the Strangers’ Home provides 
them with. Otherwise their case would 
be hard indeed, for painful experience has 
proved that no respectable people will 
take in these Oriental waifs and strays, 
and, if any house is opened to them, the 
very fact proves it to be a dangerous 
house. But it is not only from crews de- 
tained for short periods in London that 
the ranks of lodgers in the Strangers’ 
Home are recruited. Lascars and oth- 
ers discharged in foreign ports from for- 
eign ships generally find their way to 
England through the intervention of the 
British consuls, and take up their quarters 
in the Home. And a home it literally is 
for them. It must not in any way be con- 
founded with a hospital or an asylum; it 
is simply an institution where they can 
receive board, lodging, medical attendance, 
good advice, and assistance of every kind 
at a reasonable price, and where their 
wants are understood and their prejudices 
respected. We cannot better indicate the 
nature of the institution than by a brief 
extract from its books. During the pres- 
ent year no less than 2,243/. 145. 4d. has 
been deposited by the inmates in sums 
varying from a pound or so to others of 
considerable amount; one Chinaman alone 
having placed as much as 65/. in the super- 
intendent’s hands. An account is opened 
with each man, and on leaving he receives 
the balance of his deposit, after deducting 
the price of his board, etc.; or he may, if 
he likes, send it home to his family or 
friends, the officials being always ready to 
manage such transactions for him. If the 
lodger has not got a ship they will find one 
for him; and if as is frequently the case, 
a native servant has accompanied his mas- 
ter to this country and wishes to go back, 
he can always hear of a new employer for 
his return journey at the Home. Should 
he be in want of money the society will 
cash advance notes for him, and it is 
gratifying to learn that, out of a hundred 
and one such notes cashed during the last 
year for destitute men for whom employ- 
ment has been found, not a penny was 
lost by the men breaking their engage- 
ments. 
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The list of the inmates is a curious 
document, containing as it does the most 
heterogeneous names, nationalities, and 
employments. Thus, side by side, we 
read, 


Mahomed Yessen, of Calcutta, age 39, doctor. 

Ali Tai, of Honkong, age 32, cook. 

Abdoollah Khan, of Calcutta, age 23, magi- 
cian, 


Most of the Orientals who come to this 
country to join exhibitions and circuses — 
and these are a large class — spend their 
first few days here. Thus Chang, the 
Chinese giant, with his suite, and the Hindu 
jugglers who lately exhibited at the Aqua- 
rium, naturally found their way to the 
Home on their arrival. Two snake-charm- 
ers from India were also among the recent 
guests, and these at once obtained fitting 
employment, being sent for to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens to draw the :eeth of two 
snakes, which delicate dental operation 
they performed in a satisfactory manner. 
The number of different languages spoken 
by the inmates might be thought to raise 
some difficulties in the way of interpreta- 
tion; but, as a matter of fact, it is found 
that all who come can speak either a little 
Hindustani or Chinese Pigeon English, 
and with these languages the attendants 
are familiar. Specimens of the Pigeon 
dialect have been given in recent works by 
Mr. Simpson, the well-known correspon- 
dent of the ///ustrated London News, and 
by Mr. Charles G. Leland, who has de- 
voted a book to the poetry of the tongue. 
The porter at the institution is himself a 
Chinese, and, with his European costume 
and his pigtail sacrificed to the growth of 
a wiry head of black hair, his appearance 
accorded well with his speech when, com- 
ing back out of breath from chasing an 
Arab who had just gone off to work in the 
docks, and whom he wished to bring in for 
us to see, he remarked, “ No ketchee! ” 
But common seamen or laboring men are 
not the only classes that frequent the 
Home. The ships which take out coolies 
from India to Demerara and other West 
Indian ports, to work on the sugar planta- 
tions, always have at least one ‘native doc- 
tor on board, and as these crews are inva- 
riably brought back by way of England 
when their time is up, the doctor returns 
with them, and spends a few days at the 
Home. Nor are the efforts of the officials 
restricted to caring for the interests of 
those who place themselves immediately 
under their charge ; they make use of their 
peculiar facilities to find out and assist any 
Asiatic or “colored person” who may be 
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the victim of misfortune or oppression. 
Thus the other day the captain of a mer- 
chant ship was found to have maltreated a 
negro sailor and kept back his wages after 
discharging him; and, on the fact coming 
to the knowledge of the superintendent of 
the Home, he at once went down to the 
ship, and compelled the offender to make 
full reparation to the poor fellow, who 
would otherwise have had no redress. 
On another occasion a respectable young 
Indian was made the victim of a gang of 
“smashers ” who induced him to pass a 
bad coin, and, but for the same kind help, 
his innocence would never have been es- 
tablished. 

The arrangements of the establishment 
are carefully adapted to the various wants 
of the occupants. The dormitories, each 
of which bears the name of some person or 
public body that has been a benefactor of 
the Home, such as the East India Dock 
Company and the maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, are plain but clean rooms, contain- 
ing rows of beds covered with coarse 
brown blankets, and having comfortable 
mattrasses of cocoa-nut fibre. The rooms 
are so well warmed with hot-water pipes 
that during the severest weather a temper- 
ature of over sixty-five is maintained, and 
this is important when we remember the 
surroundings to which these denizens of the 
tropics are accustomed. Notwithstanding 
the extreme rigor of the late winter, not a 
single death occurred in the Home, and 
only one severe case of illness. One of 
the dormitories is set apart for firemen, a 
large class, as it is impossible for Euro- 
peans to work in the engine-rooms on the 
Red Sea and Suez Canal during certain 
portions of the year. These men are from 
the nature of their work more grimy than 
the rest, and for the comfort of the others 
a separate room is given them. For the 
better sort of lodgers some of the up-stairs 
dormitories are divided into little separate 
apartments, where the men can enjoy per- 
fect privacy. An excellent lavatory, hot 
and cold baths, and a wash-house are also 
provided for their use, and the dining-hall 
and kitchen arrangements are perfect in 
their way. The cook is a Malay, and his 
curries and boiled rice would do credit to 
any ménage. There are three classes of 
boarders ; the first pay 145. a week, and 
live on plain but good English fare; the 
second pay Ios. — this is the Indian mess, 
the staple food being curries and rice ; the 
third is the destitute class, men who can- 
not pay at all, but who are supplied with 
plenty of wholesome food, though of course 
of a rather cheaper quality. The payment 





includes everything — board, lodging, and 
baths, washing and medical attendance ; 
and were it not for the “destitute mess ” 
the institution would actually pay. As it 
is, there is an annual loss, though not a 
great one, and it is to supply this deficien- 
cy that the Strangers’ Home has to ap- 
peal to the generosity of the public. 

The “ boy” who waits on the lodgers at 
their meals is a thoroughbred Zulu from 
the neighborhood of Omfolozi M’ydma 
(Black River), in central Zululand. He 
rejoices inthe name of Kilikick M’taba, 
the ck representing the African “ click ;” 
but he has considerably modified this into 
Richard. He was formerly a subject of 
King Cetewayo, and taught us how to pro- 
nounce that monarch’s name. We now 
ask a“ horsey” friend to say “ck” to an 
imaginary horse, and while he is in the 
throes of the click we strike in with ¢wéyo, 
and between us we get very near it. No 
European could manage it single-handed. 
Kilikick is an intelligent young fellow, goes 
to night-school, and is already learning to 
read and write English well. ‘There is also 
a library in the Home, with a goodly as- 
sortment of works, Bibles, Testaments, 
and tracts, in almost every known Oriental 
language ; the chimney-piece being adorned 
with a colored portrait of Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Singh in his native costume, and with 
an interesting collection of photographs of 
former inmates. As an instance of the 
strange circumstances under which guests 
are brought from remote quarters of the 
world to the Home in Limehouse, we may 
mention the case of two Cochin-Chinese 
fishermen who were picked up in an open 
boat at sea off their native coast, half-dead 
with hunger and fatigue, and were brought 
on by aship to London. On their landing no 
one knew their language or their country ; 
even the crew that had rescued them hav- 
ing no idea to what nation they belonged. 
They were, however, taken before a mag- 
istrate, who recommended that they should 
be sent to the Strangers’ Home, where 
they at once found friends, sympathy, and 
some one who could understand their lan- 
guage and their story, and they were soon 
sent back in comfort and safety to their 
native land. Although the neighborhood 
is a rough one, and although the appear- 
ance of an “outlandish” stranger is not 
soothing to the mind of the British rough, 
we are glad to hear that the men seldom 
meet with disagreeable treatment about 
the Home. Once four Tunisian laborers 
were badly treated by a mob, but the au- 
thorities of the institution took such prompt 
measures to secure more efficient police 
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aid, and showed so much real sympathy 
for the sufferers, that they returned to 
Africa grateful and happy. The Stran- 
gers’ Home has done incalculable good 
in preserving a helpless class of often de- 
serving and industrious men from terrible 
dangers and temptations; and although its 
main object is not gratuitous charity, it 
would be matter for regret if, for want of a 
little help, it were disabled from continu- 
ing to succor the destitute as well as those 
who can pay their way. 


From The Choya Shiribun.* 
A JAPANESE VIEW OF CO-OPERATION AND 
CONFIDENCE. 


Laws are made for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the lives and interests of the people, 
and if they had not this efficacy there 
would be no necessity for them at all. 
Men strive to be virtuous in conduct and 
to extend their knowledge because their 
interests are thereby advanced. It is 
maintained in theories of economy that a 
country gains by being divided up among 
small landed proprietors, rather than being 
owned entirely by large ones. This is 
because a farmer who possesses extensive 
estates would not work upon his fields 
himself, but would hire men to do so; and 
as these would profit nothing by enriching 
the soil, it would be allowed gradually to 
grow worse and worse. But the small 
farmer would cultivate his own fields, and 
having only his own interests to consider, 
he would do all in his power to get as 
large harvests as possible, and to render 
his property constantly more productive. 
Another example is supplied by the mer- 
cantile class. One merchant hires a 
manager with a fixed salary, while another 
gives his manager a certain percentage of 
the gains. In most cases it will be seen 
that the former employé will not work so 
hard for the interests of his patron as the 
latter, because he is not directly concerned 
in the business. We find that the same 
principle applies to nations at large. 
Monarchies and aristocratic governments, 
at times, give no heed to the interests of 
the community, because kings and nobles 
are apt to reject all considerations but 


* A Japanese newspaper. 








A JAPANESE VIEW OF CO-OPERATION AND CONFIDENCE. 


those of their own welfare. It is their 
object to gain’'as much power as possible, 
while it is that of the people to let them 
possess only so much as shall enable them 
to carry on a good government. They 
wish the masses to say no‘hing about their 
conduct, while itis essential to the security 
of the latter that they enjoy the right of 
free speech. Such being the case, abso- 
lute governments may work very well 
when the inhabitants of a country are tuo 
ignorant to realize their situation; but as 
soon _as they begin to know of the privi- 
leges which should be conferred on them, 
and understand that the officials may be 
enriching themselves at their expense 
while their own interests are ‘endangered, 
they will in all probability not only dis- 
obey the rulers but will begin to regard 
them as their enemies. Under such cir- 
cumstances as these, a government should 
discontinue the policy of serving its own 
ends, and should adopt the safer and more 
healthful one of promoting the universal 
welfare and prosperity. 

Looking at the present condition of our 
nation, we see that fz and sen assemblies 
have lately been established, but as they 
are mere primitive institutions, they have 
not the, power of upholding the popular 
cause before the central government. The 
great requirement of the present moment 
is that publicity shall be given to the acts 
of the chief authorities — and in regard to 
this requirement our administration shows 
a great indifference. If the rulers keep 
their doings secret from the public, the 
latter will commence to doubt their 
motives, and the space between the gov- 
ernment and the people will gradually 
widen. The wealth and the strength of 
our empire cannot prosper under these 
conditions. As in the case of the mer- 
chant who shares with his danto a per- 
centage of his gains, there should be 
mutual labor for the well-being of the State 
by the leaders of the administration and 
society at large. Let the higher officials 
make known to the world all their meas- 
ures, both good and bad. The worst con- 
sequences sometimes proceed from injudi- 
cious concealments. Even insurrections 
and civil wars may not infrequently have 
their origin in the refusal of a government 
to disclose its deeds and the doubts and 
suspicions that are generated by such re- 
serve. 








